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THEOLOGICAL VALUES IN CURRENT METAPHYSICS 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE* 


mark that there must probably have 
been some stage in the development 
of medicine prior to which it was safer 
to rely upon common sense than to call 
ina doctor. Now, said he, the question is: 
Has metaphysics yet reached the point 
where its doctrines give better guidance 
than the reflections of men untrained in 
the subject? So long as metaphysicians 
disagree to the extent that they now do, 
an affirmative answer to Whitehead’s 
question will be troublesome to defend. 
And if metaphysics is unable even to sur- 
pass common sense, why should religion, 
which claims insights on a level of un- 
common sense, of revelation, look to 
metaphysicians for enlightenment? 
However, this at least seems plain: 
whether or not theological doctrines 
ought to develop in independence of 
metaphysics, they have not generally 
done so in the past. If theology is to be 
emancipated from metaphysical assump- 
* Professor Charles Hartshorne performs a dual 
role in the University of Chicago, being a member of 
the Department of Philosophy and of the Federated 
Theological Faculty. He began his teaching at Har- 
vard University, where he received his degrees, in- 
cluding the Doctor of Philosophy. He has been on 
the faculty of the University of Chicago since 1928. 
His published works include Beyond Humanism 
(1937) and Man’s Vision of God (1941), as well as 
significant philosophical studies appearing in recent 
and current philosophical journals. The present ar- 
ticle was read at a meeting of the American Theo- 
logical Society. 
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tion and argument, this result will have 
to be achieved in the future; it cannot be 
taken over ready-made from the work of 
older theologians, whose writings con- 
tain many a bit of secular metaphysics 
and often what some of us must regard 
as particularly bad metaphysics. Even 
Barth, I suspect, is not really free from 
this defect. Certainly Nygren is not. 

It is time to define the term “meta- 
physics.” I define it as the “rational and 
secular study of the universal traits of ex- 
perience and existence.’’ For example, if 
suffering and change are held to be uni- 
versal, this is a metaphysical tenet, 
which is illustrated by the doctrine of a 
suffering and changing God but contra- 
dicted by that of an impassive and im- 
mutable one. By definition, there can be 
no exception to a metaphysical principle. 
A “‘secular” study is one which assumes 
no evidence other than such as is accessi- 
ble to any intelligent man who sufficiently 
reflects upon our common human experi- 
ence. Special religious gifts or experiences 
are not to be taken in evidence. They 
may be used to suggest hypotheses, but 
any decision as to true or false is to rest 
upon more generally accessible phenom- 
ena. Religious data are not excluded, pro- 
vided they are common property, that is, 
capable of detection, in some degree, in 
the experience even of (sufficiently ob- 
servant) atheists. 
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It is not an assumption of metaphysics 
that all truth can be known by the secu- 
lar method but only that whatever can 
be known by that method, that is, from 
common experience, is worth knowing in 
that way. If, in addition, some persons 
can know certain things by uncommon 
experiences, so much the better. If theol- 
ogy claims to answer (for certain groups 
of people) some of the questions which 
metaphysics leaves open, the metaphysi- 
cian will not reject this claim a priori; 
though he will, of course, say that the 
answer is at most established for those 
people, not for mankind. But suppose 
metaphysics and theology give incom- 
patible answers to the same questions? 
Which is to give way? I answer, “Nei- 
ther.’’ Not that what is true for revelation 
may be false for (secular) reason but that 
both secular reason and revelation are 
fallible. Revelation is uncommon reli- 
gious insight, divinely granted it may be, 
but (in spite of the claims of the Roman 
church and other “‘fundamentalists’’) hu- 
manly received and expressed and there- 
fore fallible—possibly, and even prob- 
ably, distorted either by sin or by stupid- 
ity. And secular human reasoning like- 
wise cannot be performed in such a way 
as to make mistakes impossible. Hence in 
case of conflict between theological pro- 
nouncements and metaphysical conclu- 
sions, no man is entitled to feel altogeth- 
er sure which is in error; though at least 
one of them must be so. Any metaphysi- 
cian or number of metaphysicians may 
have made a mistake; but, on the other 
hand, even though the philosopher be an 
atheist, he cannot be certain of his athe- 
ism and cannot be certain that the vision 
of God which theology codifies is not, aft- 
er all, an experience of reality more pro- 
found or adequate than any nonreligious 
experience. Thus, wherever metaphysics 
and theology are out of harmony, it 


seems that each discipline ought to stand 
by its position pending further light by 
its own method; yet the fact that the 
other discipline reaches a contradictory 
result should be taken on each side as 
secondary evidence (additional to the 
general fallibility of the human mind) of 
the need for caution and for renewed ef- 
fort to discover flaws in its own position. 

The difficulty in applying this prin- 
ciple is, of course, that there are many 
schools of theology and also many of 
metaphysics. But any tendency toward 
convergence on either side should give 
pause to those of the other who are out 
of harmony with the convergence. I say, 
“should give pause,” not “should put to 
confusion or flight.” For the majority 
may be wrong in any science or in any 
religion. 

Is there any convergence in meta- 
physics today? I think that there is not 
enough convergence to furnish a very 
cogent argument, but enough to be 
worth considering. I take it that Bergson, 
James, Fechner, Alexander, Whitehead, 
Varisco, Scheler, Ward, Boutroux, Mon- 
tague, Parker, Garnett, Hocking, Boo- 
din, and others, including the present 
writer, are in a certain rough agreement 
that is somewhat more striking and rep- 
resentative of metaphysics since about 
1850 than is any other trend. True, San- 
tayana is rather outside the group, as was 
Husserl; while Dewey is half in and half 
out of it, Russell is mostly outside, and 
the Logical Positivists reject metaphys- 
ics altogether—supported in this, though 
not completely, by C. I. Lewis. But these 
men have failed to familiarize themselves 
with the metaphysical developments re- 
ferred to, and hence their failure to adopt 
them may rest chiefly upon lack of 
knowledge. 

Suppose, for the moment, there is 
some such partial convergence as I have 
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indicated—though so far only by citing 
names. Of what significance can this be 
for theology? You might argue that 
Christians are an élite minority, that a 
secular study, drawing on average hu- 
man insights, will inevitably reflect the 
non-Christian or even anti-Christian 
bias and character of ordinary men. You 
may even argue that to respect these 
average insights—or seeming insights— 
is to allow original sin to establish itself 
in our very doctrines. I reply, first of all, 
that original sin is not wholly escaped 
even by theologians—and sometimes I 
think that they are especially subject to 
it, particularly in their theoretical work, 
where pride of opinion and other tempta- 
tions assail them.’ I reply, secondly, that 
in so far as metaphysicians are honest and 
competent in the application of their own 
method, they will decide issues only 
where they have positive warrant for a 
decision and will not adopt doctrines on 
a mere basis of feeling or preference, such 
as a distaste for Christianity or a disin- 
clination to recognize God. They may 
have to struggle hard to avoid yielding to 
these tendencies and may not wholly, or 
nearly wholly, succeed; but just so far 
will they fail as secular metaphysicians, 
for it is the professed ideal of their meth- 
od to avoid nonrational procedures. If, 
then, they achieve any success at all, 
their results will have some validity, 
Christianity or no Christianity, sin or no 
sin. And, finally, the direction which 
their thought has taken harmonizes 
rather well with certain developments in 
recent theology. 

What, then, is the content of the con- 
vergence of which I have been speaking? 

The simplest summary of the doctrine 
is that it is a social theory of reality. By 

* Niebuhr has pointed out that philosophers are 


to some extent less exposed to the sin of pride than 
theologians (see Reinhold Niebuhr, Human Destiny, 


Pp. 230). 


“social” is not meant “human,” though, 
since human beings do form societies, 
there will, according to the theory, be an 
analogy between any reality whatever 
and a human being; just as, for ‘“‘mecha- 
nism,” there is an analogy between an 
automobile and any other natural sys- 
tem. But the analogy need not in either 
case be close or specific; thus the social 
theory rests upon the utmost generaliza- 
tion of the resemblance between various 
types of social beings, of which man is 
but one. The theory holds that the in- 
sentient, dead, and mechanical is second- 
ary to, or even a mere appearance or spe- 
cial case of, the sentient, living, and so- 
cial. A machine is to be interpreted as a 
low-grade society, one whose members 
are on a low level of feeling and creative 
action, a society in which uniformity and 
routine almost completely overshadow, 
though they do not eliminate, individual 
variations and freedom. Every society 
has some routine and some uniformity 
among the members, otherwise the char- 
acteristic social functions such as sym- 
pathy and co-operation would be impos- 
sible; but in low-grade societies—for ex- 
ample, an association of electrons and 
protons, or of molecules—there is so little 
departure from the group norm of in- 
dividual behavior that, taking the soci- 
ety in the mass and neglecting the in- 
dividual members (which as such are 
trivial), one can make almost absolute 
predictions and achieve a high degree of 
practical control. A machine is thus a 
society which does what it can be expect- 
ed to do, or is made to do, whereas a high- 
grade society is always full of surprises 
and eccentricities. 

There are two chief types of low-grade 
societies: those in which a// the members 
are low grade and those in which there 
is one radically superior and, by its supe- 
riority, predominating member. The 
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living human body is a society of cells 
(relatively low-grade individuals) plus 
one high-grade individual, the human 
personality whose body it is. What we 
call animate matter, as Leibnitz was the 
first to suggest, differs from the inani- 
mate precisely in that in the latter there 
is no dominating member of the society. 
A pile of sand is an obvious example. No 
one thinks there is a “soul” of the pile, 
simply because the pile does not act in a 
sufficiently organized, unitary way to 
suggest that it embodies any purposes in- 
hering in the pile as a whole. But when 
we come to individual molecules, atoms, 
or electrons, the lack of dynamic integri- 
ty characteristic of many larger objects 
can no longer be so confidently asserted. 
No facts disprove and many facts sug- 
gest that the molecule is a society of 
atoms (or of particles) with a predomi- 
nating superatomic (or superparticular) 
member, the soul of the molecule. The 
“norganic,” as a Clearly verifiable fact, 
is a mass phenomenon. Some groups 
of organisms are integrated into super- 
organisms (with a dominant supermem- 
ber), other groups are not thus inte- 
grated. Every individual thing above the 
electronic level is really a society of 
things, or a society of societies, etc. Some 
of these societies are without any super- 
membey capable of integrating their ac- 
tivities sufficiently to constitute them be- 
souled or living bodies. A _border-line 
case is found in the lowest multicellular 
animals and in the tree or large plant. It 
seems doubtful if there is any soul in 
such an “organism,” but, according to 
the social theory, this is not because 
there is no psychic life in a tree but be- 
cause (it appears) this life is confined to 
the single cells. The tree in that case is a 
colony of cells with no supermember or 
tree-soul dominating the colony and or- 
ganizing the members into a superorgan- 


ism. True, the cells co-operate to main- 
tain the tree, but (according to the bo- 
tanical evidence) rather as ants co-oper- 
ate, and not as cells in a vertebrate body. 
The unity of the colony is, as unity, less 
than that of each of the members. The 
conclusion would seem to be that, while 
each plant cell is perhaps a dominated 
society of molecules (each of which may 
be a dominated society of atoms), the 
whole plant is an undominated society 
of cells, contrasted to the vertebrate ani- 
mal, which is a dominated society of 
cells, as these are of molecules. 

The remarkable fact is that this the- 
ory, however speculative or fanciful it 
may seem to some, can be so formulated 
as to fit not only any facts now known to 
science but any fact which could con- 
ceivably be known. It is even too little 
to say that it “fits” all known or know- 
able facts; it explains their possibility to 
an extent of which no other theory is 
capable. That there might be high-grade 
societies, like human groups, is only to be 
expected, given the theory above out- 
lined. On the other hand, it is equally in 
order that there may be societies so low 
grade in their members, and so lacking in 
a dominating, organizing supermember, 
as to present the appearance, to beings 
limited as we are in knowledge, of mere 
dead machines or inert masses. 

The social theory of existence denies 
that any individual unit of reality (ex- 
cluding mere unorganized composites 
from the class of “‘unit’’) is absolutely 
without feeling or free creative action. 
Thus it is the precise contradictory of 
materialism and of determinism—even if 
these doctrines are asserted of but a por- 
tion of nature. It is the contradictory of 
these doctrines, but not their contrary 
or extreme opposite; for it admits that 
some individuals have the barest or most 
trivial sentience and creativity, so that 
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the idea of mere unfeeling “‘matter’’ be- 
having with monotonous regularity is 
only the ideal negative limit to which 
actuality can in fact more or less closely 
approximate. 

Our theory denies also that any in- 
dividual is totally without sensitivity or 
responsiveness to other individuals, that 
any existent is what it is without regard 
to what other individuals are. This is the 
denial both of absolute monism, the as- 
sertion that there is but one real individ- 
ual, and of absolute atomism—defining 
an atom as “an individual which does 
not in its own being involve relationship 
and relativity to other beings.”’ 

God, if defined as wholly self-sufficient, 
absolute, and independent, would be 
precisely such an absolute atom and con- 
sequently is excluded by the social the- 
ory. Not that this theory is atheistic, or 
even wholly “relativistic,” but it must 
regard any absoluteness of God as only 
one aspect of his being, which in another 
aspect must be relative to all other be- 
ings, and in this sense, as in other senses, 
supremely social. A social being receives 
from others as well as gives to them. It 
takes upon itself their joys and suffer- 
ings, and in this way it is enriched, 
though also troubled, by their lives. It 
cannot in every sense and aspect be “‘in- 
dependent”’ of them or incapable of re- 
ceiving from them additions to its own 
being, however “‘complete”’ in some as- 
pects is this being. 

The social theory is temporalistic, the 
denial of any notion of a purely timeless 
or immutable existent. Sociality is a re- 
lation of streams of experiences,” an ac- 
tion and reaction between living beings 

2“Stream” is not obviously a social image; but 
Whitehead has shown how personality can be ana- 
lyzed into a succession of experiences connected by 
social relations (one sympathizes with past and fu- 


ture states of “one’s self”). See especially Adventures 
of Ideas, pp. 258 ff. 


whose life consists as truly in changes as 
in endurance or self-identity. Not that 
“everything” changes but that every ex- 
istent, every concrete being as a whole, 
involves change. This is compatible with 
and even implies that beings have ab- 
stract aspects which are changeless. A 
changing whole may have some unchang- 
ing factors, since the change of any factor 
changes the whole. So a social equivalent 
for the immutability of God is possible, 
provided it be admitted that he is not in 
every aspect immutable. 

The social theory, then, is pan-psy- 
chistic, pan-indeterministic (or pan-cre- 
ationistic), and pan-temporalistic, in the 
sense that every concrete being has 
psychic, free or creative, relative, and 
temporal aspects. The holders of the the- 
ory seem to agree in accepting the exist- 
ence of God. How, indeed, could a world 
society of free individuals exist and en- 
dure, and even to a minimal extent avoid 
chaotic, mutually destructive conflict, 
except thanks to a supreme member able 
to dominate the rest by its influence and 
thus co-ordinate their activities into a 
world order, a single complex society? 
God, in this doctrine, is the supreme soct- 
us, the all-dominating member of the 
cosmic society, the ideally and universal- 
ly social being, as contrasted to beings 
locally and defectively social. God is held 
to love all, not just a few; always, not 
just at times; in all their being, not with 
neglect of this or that aspect; and his in- 
fluence in the universal society will be 
paramount and the basis of its integrity. 

The older metaphysicians and theo- 
logians, the latter surely under influence 
from the former, assumed a partly un- 
social conception of reality in general and 
of God in particular. They excluded the 
lowest and the highest levels of being 
from the sphere of the social. ‘‘Inani- 
mate’’ nature was thought too inferior, 
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and God too superior or perfect, for the 
union of dependence, mutability, and 
feeling involved in sociality. The new 
doctrine makes perfection, by definition, 
the highest instance of reality as social, 
since to be real and to enter into social 
relations are for this doctrine inseparable. 
Thus God really is love, without cavil or 
inconsistency. In whatever sense a social 
being can be absolute and independent, 
God may be absolute and independent— 
but in that sense only; and in whatever 
sense a social being must, in principle 
and therefore even in the ideal case, de- 
pend upon others, God is in that sense 
dependent and relative. Also, even the 
least of beings, say an electron, will in no 
respect totally lack sociality—however 
trifling and ultra-simple its social life, 
that is, its life of sympathetically respon- 
sive and at the same time creative feeling. 

It is demonstrable that the pan-rela- 
tivism inherent in the social theory does 
not exclude a being absolute or independ- 
ent in some aspect; though it certainly 
excludes a being absolute in all aspects. 
The social is a synthesis of dependence 
and independence, as it is of change and 
permanence, or the one and the many, or 
order and creative freedom, or quantity 
and quality. It is the only conception of 
the universe that plays no favorites 
among the categories but assigns to each 
a place in reality as such. It treats law 
and freedom, unity and variety, activity 
and passivity, as equally real and ulti- 
mate, each having its function in relation 
to the other. In this balance as to the 
categorical claims lies the superior ra- 
tional coherence of the social theory. 
Where other theories explain away one or 
more of the universal traits of actual or 
conceivable experience, the social theory 
explains them all by their mutual rele- 
vance to each other. 

“Empiricists” tell us that theories 
may be coherent and yet be false to ob- 


served facts. True enough, as concerns 
theories designed to describe the actual 
world which happens to exist, im contrast 
to the worlds which might have existed. But 
this is the purpose not of philosophical 
theories but only of scientific ones. The 
reason not all coherent scientific theories 
are true is that ideas of less than meta- 
physical generality are alternative special 
cases under more general ideas. The special 
cases determine “possible worlds,” but 
the very fact that we can speak of ‘‘pos- 
sible worlds” as a class implies that some 
ideas are not special cases but apply to 
all possible worlds and, indeed, define 
what is meant by the expression ‘‘pos- 
sible world.’”’ Now these ideas which are 
not special cases, and apply not to some 
but to all possibilities, are themselves 
not merely possible, for this would imply 
alternatives under still more general 
ideas, etc., in an endless regress. Coherent- 
ly conceived, the most general ideas have as 
alternatives only the same ideas less coher- 
ently conceived, that is, as more or less 
nonsensical. 

A coherent theory of these most gen- 
eral ideas is thus true by necessity— 
though not, for all that, certain, since the 
premise is that the theory is coherent, 
and an absolute proof of coherence is im- 
possible. Omniscience, unlike our human 
fallible knowledge, would be certain both 
of facts and of principles, but omniscience 
would also be certain that to the facts 
there were possible alternatives, and to 
the principles there were no alternatives 
—they being the ground of alternatives, 
and a thing is not the ground of its own 
possible nonbeing. Thus metaphysics has 
nothing to do with dogmatic certainty, 
for necessity and certainty are not iden- 
tical. One can be certain of the contin- 
gent and highly uncertain of the neces- 
sary. Certainty makes the nonexistence 
of the object impossible only if and when 
the certain knowledge exists, and if the 
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knowledge itself exists contingently, then 
the object can be as contingent as you 
please. On the other hand, even a highly 
uncertain and contingent knowledge can 
have the necessary as its object, since 
the criterion of necessity is coherence 
plus the incoherence of any alternative, 
and the judgment that the given idea is 
coherent and its denial incoherent is no 
more required to be infallible than the 
judgment of mere contingent facts. If 
these distinctions were borne in mind, 
much idle controversy would be avoided. 
The metaphysician need not be dog- 
matic, though his subject matter is the 
necessary ; and an empiricist can be dog- 
matic, though his subject matter is the 
contingent. 

Let us return to the social theory. To 
be social is to weave one’s own life out of 
strands taken from the lives of others 
and to furnish one’s own life as a strand 
to be woven into their lives. It is giving 
and receiving, neither having priority 
over the other. (‘‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive” refers to a special 
kind of giving, where the gift is of that 
material kind—consisting in low-grade 
societies—whose use by one interferes 
with its use by another.) A strange preju- 
dice governed both philosophy and the- 
ology for two thousand years. This was 
the supposition that, to conceive the 
highest being, we must maximize in con- 
ception the aspect of giving, but mini- 
mize that of receiving, maximize activity 
but minimize passivity, maximize unity 
but minimize variety, maximize perma- 
nence but minimize achievement of the 
new. This prejudice controlled the think- 
ing even of atheists; for the God they re- 
jected—as though no other could be in 
question—was a God so conceived. One 
has only to look squarely at this way of 
conceiving God to see that it is without 
rational basis. Giving and receiving are 
by no requirement of coherence related 


as mere contradictories, like knowledge 
and ignorance, so that, where the first is 
greater, the second must be less. It is 
just as true that a man is passive in many 
ways in which an atom is not as that he 
is active in many ways in which an atom 
is not; and the superiority of the man is 
precisely as clear in the one case as in the 
other. Read poetry to the man, and he 
may be molded and modified by this in- 
fluence in manifold and subtle fashion, 
but read poetry to the atom, and any 
“effects” upon it will by comparison be 
slight and narrowly limited in range. A 
man can sympathize with any living 
thing he sees suffering or enjoying, or 
imagines to do so, and this sympathy 
modifies the man; whereas an atom goes 
comparatively stolidly, “impassively”’ 
about its business though whole nations 
groan in agony. Again, a man’s complex- 
ity is greater than that of an atom, and 
this is much more obvious than that his 
integrity or unity is greater. 

Aquinas admits this, but pretends that 
it proves nothing as to complexity in 
God. However, not only is it true that in 
all factual cases the higher beings are 
more complex and more amply passive 
but the alternative is not even coherently 
conceivable. Passivity is correlative to 
activity by the very meaning of the ideas; 
to act upon another appropriately is to 
act relatively to the nature and activity 
of another, and this relativity is passiv- 
ity. Passivity is the social relevance of ac- 
tivity, that which gives activity an object. 
The effort to escape this leads to such 
patent incoherences as that God’s action 
upon our free will ‘“‘infallibly” makes us 
do exactly what we do do, but makes us 
do it freely, that is, so that we were not 
made to do it but were “‘free to do some- 
thing else.” 

Similar considerations will show that 
the higher integrity must go with greater 
variety or complexity, and the uttermost 
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permanence with the supreme capacity 
for change. Among the arguments for the 
traditional denial of these correlations, I 
shall here consider one. As the capacity 
for entertaining good purposes and 
thoughts increases (the argument runs), 
that for entertaining bad ones increases 
also. The more complex and amply pas- 
sive beings are thus also the more un- 
stable. Satan was a rebel angel, and every 
angel, I suppose, is a potential satan. If, 
then, God is the upper limit of the series 
of more and more complex and social be- 
ings, he must be infinitely fragile and in- 
finitely capable of ill will. This argument 
I answer briefly as follows. The upper 
limit of a series must have some unique 
properties. All that is required is that 
this uniqueness really follows from, 
rather than contradicts, the law of the 
series. Now it is a law of the series of be- 
ings that the higher members are more 
modifiable by others, socially responsive 
to them, and in this way more compli- 
cated in their being. But it follows from 
this law that the highest being is modifi- 
able and complicated by others in the 
highest degree, therefore by all others, 
and from this it follows that these others 
must be its internal members, for an ex- 
ternal member is one which, in so far as it 
is external, fails to modify and complicate 
the being to which it is external. The 
highest member in the world society will 
be passive to the other members only as 
the soul is passive to the body which it 
dominates, controls, and possesses. The 
conclusion is that all those aspects of 
complexity and dependence which derive 
from relationship to what is external and 
unpossessed will be absent from the high- 
est activity-passivity. The possibility of 
ill will and of destruction are just such 
aspects derivative from an external en- 
vironment. Where all entities are fully 
enjoyed and possessed within, there can 
be no “envy” of others (recall Plato’s 


remark concerning the creator), no com- 
petitive conflict with them; for their be- 
ing and good must be integral to one’s 
own being and good, more completely 
than a man’s cells are integral to the 
man, for these cells are only more or less 
internal to or possessed by the human 
mind. Thus, for example, the bones are 
less internal or fully possessed than are 
the brain cells. 

The sociality of existence can then be 
fully preserved and maximized in God 
without attributing to him evil will or 
impermanence. And his maximal depend- 
ence or passivity will be compatible with 
his possessing also maximal independence 
or absoluteness (in another aspect of his 
being). Giving and receiving do not con- 
flict with but supplement each other. As 
receiving, God indeed “‘depends,”’ but for 
what? Not for his existence, the fact that 
he is and is himself. This being-himself 
he has never received. What he receives 
is rather his being-himself-with-just-this- 
or-that-content-of-social-experience. It is 
the essence of personal self-identity, is 
it not, that it is at least somewhat inde- 
pendent of a detailed content of experi- 
ence? I can be myself whether you say 
“Yes” to my previous question or “No.” 
But there are some contents that I could 
not have in my experience, for example, 
the observation of my own death or 
birth. Only God can experience whatever 
can occur, and so only in God is the as- 
pect of independence which is inherent 
in selfhood an absolute independence, in 
that aspect. This aspect is that of exist- 
ence and essential personality. And this 
not only is compatible with but implies 
an unrivaled dependence as to exact non- 
essential content. No other being is so 
sensitively modifiable by a// that comes 
to exist; and none so completely and con- 
sciously mirrors all realities other than 
itself. This mirroring is not merely ac- 
tive, for realities are partly self-deter- 
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mined, and, in determining themselves, 
they determine what God is to mirror. 
He does not by mirroring decide that, and 
just how, they are to exist; for then they 
would have no reality as self-decided and 
free. 

It has been the contention of theologi- 
ans, most recently Nygren, that the di- 
vine love is entirely without ‘‘need”’ or 
“desire” and has nothing to gain from 
the good it bestows. This is supposed to 
guarantee the unselfishness of the divine 
love, whereas (it is thought) the selfish 
loves, as such, spring from dependence 
and desire. This, I maintain, is not good 
religion but bad metaphysics. To will the 
good of others is the entire positive side 
of benevolence, and it adds nothing to 
this to insist that one must not, in willing 
the good of others, find in this good also 
good for one’s self. Why, in fact, do we 
regard human love as imperfect? Is it 
really because the lover regards the gain 
of the other as also a gain for himself? Or 
is it not rather because the wish for self 
to some extent conflicts with, inhibits, and 
renders precarious the wish for others? 
The one who loves from a fluctuating, 
limited need to see others prosper will 
love only so long and so far as the need 
extends; beyond that he will be indiffer- 
ent, or he will hate. But suppose the need 
that others should prosper extends all 
the way and endures everlastingly, cov- 
ering fully all the needs of others? Suppose 
it is always and precisely God’s need 
(not as necessary to his existence but to 
his fullest happiness) that the utmost 
possible good of the creation be accom- 
plished? Such need obviously could not 
conflict with the unstinted service of the 
creature. Surely it is absurd to quarrel 
with an unflinching and complete devo- 
tion to the good of others simply because 
this good is also a good for self! No prag- 
matic or operational difference can be 
imagined between this love and the al- 


leged love without need. What is there 
but word idolatry in the traditional in- 
sistence upon the latter? And what, on 
any analogical basis, could be meant by 
perfect altruism or generosity but a com- 
plete finding of one’s own good in achiev- 
ing the good of others? 

It is actually imperfect men, not the 
perfect God, who can reasonably be 
asked to love where they cannot hope al- 
ways and wholly to gain from the wel- 
fare of the beloved. For men are partly 
ignorant of the good they accomplish for 
others, as they are of all things in this 
complicated world. In some cases they 
cannot even expect to be alive when the 
intended happiness of others (such as 
that aimed at in the making of a will) is 
realized. But God and God alone can 
count on always surviving and always 
knowing fully all that he benevolently 
accomplishes; and, in respect to value, 
perfect knowledge is perfect possession. 
Any emotions of beauty and joy which 
God enables us to have become elements 
in his own all-embracing experience, con- 
tributory to the richness of that experi- 
ence. Each such contribution makes pos- 
sible for God a unique form of beauty 
which in no other way could have ex- 
isted for him. Omniscience thus removes 
from God the sole reason for that form 
of altruism which seeks the good of an- 
other in partial disregard of whether or 
not it is good for self. Such altruism is in 
very truth an imperfection, a glory of the 
imperfect will as such. It is a glory moral- 
ly because it is the choice of the greater 
good over the lesser, in cases where one 
can do more for the whole, including 
self, by serving others, without corre- 
sponding gain for the self. But it is a 
metaphysical imperfection, because it 
implies expected ignorance of the good 
realized for others. Only through this ex- 
pected ignorance can there be a noncoin- 
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cidence between the greater good and the 
good for self. 

Thus theology may avoid the danger- 
ous situation in which Nygren and many 
another find themselves of seeing noth- 
ing in common or analogous between hu- 
man love—like that of father for child, or 
husband for wife, or Jesus for his human 
fellows—and the divine love. The sub- 
lime contrast between human and divine 
benevolence consists not in the sheer dif- 
ference between need and no need but in 
the gap between abysmal ignorance and 
omniscience, and between partial and 
shifting inhibition of the interest of others 
by self-interest, as contrasted to certain 
and absolute coincidence of other-interest 
and self-interest. Most of the good of 
others is not known to us at all; we could 
not specifically desire it either for their 
sakes or for ours; and often others’ good 
is just well enough known to us to make 
apparent its lack of harmony with our 
own desires. Nevertheless, there is even 
in us a partial coincidence of desire for 
self and desire for others; and this is the 
analogical basis for theism. 

The role of bodily desire in human love 
is only an especially striking case of the 
gap and partial conflict between our felt 
needs and the needs of others, or our 
awareness and their good. The body pays 
little heed, in its demands, to the state of 
affairs in the lives around it. The body’s 
need is not specifically a need for the cre- 
ation of good in the lives of those outside 
the body. But suppose all “‘others’’ were 
within the body, as its members; then, 
since the need of the body is for the flour- 
ishing of its own parts or members, bodi- 
ly desire and altruism would be coinci- 
dent. (Even in us bodily desire is in a 
measure altruistic toward the bodily 
members.)3 The idea that the world is, in 


3See my Man’s Vision of God and the Logic of 
Theism (Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 1941), pp. 
151 fi. 


a manner and analogically speaking, the 
body of God seems grotesque to us only 
because we unwittingly read into it some 
feature incompatible with the require- 
ment that al] others be wholly within the 
body, distinguished from it as “other” 
only as members are from the whole, and 
the further requirement that this body 
be fully possessed by a single mind;4 
whereas the human body is not, without 
qualification, possessed by our minds (for 
example, much less in sleep than in wak- 
ing). This defect of the human body is 
one with the fact that this body has an 
external environment, for from this it 
follows that there can be no absolute dis- 
tinction between internal and external. 
Only where nothing is external can any- 
thing be absolutely internal. Thus even a 
man’s brain cells are not fully possessed 
by his consciousness (if they were, we 
should all be better anatomists than any 
scientific specialist), much less his bones 
or his fingernails, or the half-digested 
food in his stomach. 

If we define “‘desire’’ as a state of 
longing whose satisfaction brings joy 
and whose frustration brings sorrow, or 
at least lesser joy, then desire is selfish or 
unselfish according as what will satisfy 
it is, or is not, the very well-being of 
others as such. An example of unselfish 
longing is Lincoln’s desire that the slaves 
might be free, assuming, as within limits 
seems to have been true, that he desired 
this not primarily that he might stand 
forth as the slaves’ deliverer but simply 
that the slaves and men generally might 
enjoy a higher level of well-being. The 
fact that theologians have thought so 
little about the possibility of perfectly 
generous or other-regarding desire re- 
flects, one suspects, the poverty of such 
desires in men. We must not deny desire 
to God because, forsooth, if it were our 


4 Tbid., pp. 174 ff. 
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desire it would be niggardly and fitful in 
its inclusion of the good of others. What 
anthropomorphism this is; not less so 
because it is in part the result of an over- 
strained anti-anthropomorphism. If we 
refuse to conceive God by analogy with 
our virtues, that is to say, our other-re- 
garding desires, and habits of acting upon 
them, we shall end by conceiving him by 
analogy with our vices, for example, our 
most truly and deeply “selfish” wish for 
self-sufficiency—for some mode of achiev- 
ing our own good which will release us 
from the need to achieve the good of 
others. How the rich and the envious (to 
some extent all of us) long to accomplish 
this trick! To strive to be ‘“‘independent”’ 
in personal self-identity and in goodness 
of character, rightness of volition, is a 
virtue, and such independence is supreme 
in God; but the very wish to enjoy, to be 
happy, altogether independently of others 
and their happiness or woe, is vicious. In 
this matter traditional theology is on the 
side of Satan—or, if you prefer, is at 
cross-purposes with itself. 

Another gift of the new metaphysics 
to religion is in connection with the prob- 
lem of immortality. It has often been 
said that immortal life is now, and is a 
“quality,” not a mere quantitative ex- 
tension, of living. But what this means, 
who of the older schools of theology has 
told us? Yet the social view of reality and 
of God can tell us. Each of us is, in his 
very being, his very life just as lived on 
earth, a contribution to the experience of 
God. This experience is indestructible; for 
in order to take on new content God has 
no need to forget the old. If his attention 
span were limited in that fashion, he 
could not, one may argue, fully grasp 
even the present; for things sum up their 
histories, and he who has turned his at- 
tention away from a thing’s past cannot 
be fully aware of its present. So our least 
experience, thought, or feeling is an in- 


delible note in the divine symphony. The 
only question is how far such an element 
is fortunate for the whole and how far a 
misfortune. We contribute once for all, 
every moment, our very being of that 
moment to the undying treasury of all 
good. But do we contribute in that mo- 
ment the best we have opportunity for 
doing, that is, for being, and helping 
others to be? If so, then we are immortal 
not only in fact but in quality, that is, we 
measure up to the dignity of our immor- 
tality. This entire account depends upon 
the social and temporal view of God. For 
if God received nothing from the events 
of our lives, then our immortality could 
consist only in prolongation after death 
in a new series of adventures. If there be 
such prolongation, I do not know. But I 
do know that it would not meet what I 
must view as the chief need for immor- 
tality—the need that our lives, our ex- 
periences just as they are, should have 
permanent value. Apart from a receptive 
God, the long-run significance of our liv- 
ing must be seen in that abstract and 
highly partial deposit of experience called 
“character,” plus such pale memories as 
survive in us of our experiences as they 
become past, along with the hope—des- 
perate enough, at least so far as philoso- 
phy or science knows—that death (in- 
dividual and ultimately racial) will be 
followed by an endless string of new ex- 
periences for each of us. I cannot suppose 
that we live essentially either for the fu- 
ture or for a present which in becoming 
past becomes virtually nothing, a wraith 
and an echo; but rather we must live ior 
a present which in becoming past be- 
comes, as Whitehead says, immortal in 
God, in whom it “lives forevermore.” 
God, then, is a socially receptive being, 
taking upon himself the very being of 
others, contingently upon the manner of 
their self-determinations, which there- 
by acquire their abiding significance. 








NATURAL LAW IN THE TEACHING OF THE REFORMERS 


JOHN T. McNEILL* 


ERE is no real discontinuity be- 

tween the teaching of the Re- 
formers and that of their prede- 
cessors with respect to natural law. Not 
one of the leaders of the Reformation 
assails the principle. Instead, with the 
possible exception of Zwingli, they all on 
occasion express a quite ungrudging 
respect for the moral law naturally im- 
planted in the human heart and seek to 
inculcate this attitude in their readers. 
Natural law is not one of the issues on 
which they bring the Scholastics under 
criticism. With safeguards of their pri- 
mary doctrines but without conscious 
resistance on their part, natural law 
enters into the framework of their 
thought and is an assumption of their 
political and social teaching. This is as- 
suredly not a consequence of what we 
may call the “active” element of their 
theology, which denies independent val- 
ue to good works in the realm of salva- 
tion and throws into relief man’s sin and 
God’s supernatural grace. The seeming 
incongruity here is not our present prob- 
lem. The assumption of some contem- 
porary theologians that natural law has 
no place in the company of Reformation 
theology cannot be allowed to govern 
historical inquiry or to lead us to ignore, 


* Professor John T. McNeill has been Auburn 
Professor of Church History in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, since 1944. Prior to that time, 
from 1927 to 1944, he was professor of the History 
of European Christianity in the Divinity School of 
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Theological Faculty. His publications include Uni- 
tive Protestantism (1930) and Christian Hope for World 
Society (1937). His article in this issue is one in a 
series of studies on natural law which has been ap- 
pearing in the Journal of Religion. 


minimize, or evacuate of reality, the 
positive utterances on natural law scat- 
tered through the works'of the Reform- 
ers. The bearing of natural law upon 
theology in these writings still calls for 
clarification. In this study we must ob- 
serve a rigid economy, which excludes all 
that is peripheral to our special topic 
and, therewith, much that is important 
for the history of theology. But reference 
to some points in the area of contact is 
unavoidable. 
I 


For the Reformers, as for the Fathers, 
canonists, and Scholastics, natural law 
stood affirmed on the pages of Scripture. 
In Luther’s Lectures on Romans (1513- 
15), written when he was laying the first 
foundations of a scriptural theology, he 
interprets Rom. 2 : 15 as implying that 
“the law of nature has been naturally 
and indelibly stamped [impressa] upon 
the mind” of man.* In his later writings 
he habitually regards the Ten Com- 
mandments as a divinely given compend 
of the natural law imparted to all men. 
“Verily,” says Luther, ‘‘the Decalog is 
lodged [haeret] in the conscience. If God 
had never given the Law by Moses, yet 
the mind of man naturally has this 
knowledge that God is to be worshipped 
and our neighbor to be loved.’ God be- 
stowed on the Jews this honor and ad- 
vantage: 
that he set forth the Ten Commandments for 
them in spoken and written form, as something 

* Vorlesung zum Romerbrief, ed. J. Ficker (Leip- 
zig, 1908), p. 20. 

2 Die erste Disputation gegen die Antinomer (1537), 


Werke (Weimar Ausgabe) (referred to hereafter as 
“W.A.”), XXXIX, Part I, 374. 
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superfluous [zum iiberfluss], for the reason that 
He would change mankind by means of the 
Jews. Yet we heathen, to whom God gave no 
written law, ought not on that account to 
honor, praise and thank Him the less.3 


Other national codes also rest upon the 
natural law. The Jews have the law 
which God gave to Moses on Mount 
Sinai, as other nations have their na- 
tional systems of law; for instance, the 
Saxons have the Sachsenspiegel, by 
which they are judged.‘ 

In his Admonition to Peace (1525) 
Luther makes a distinction between 
natural law and Christian law. The “nat- 
ural law of all the world....says that 
no one may be judge in his own cause and 
take his own revenge.” The divine law 
(Scripture) agrees with this, as we see in 
Deut. 32 : 35:‘‘ Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay, saith the Lord.” The peasants 
have made themselves their own judges 
and undertaken to avenge themselves. 
This behavior is “contrary not only to 
the Christian law and the Gospel, but 
also to natural law and all equity” (auch 
widder natiirlich recht und alle Bullich- 
keyt).S He lays his charge against them 
mainly on the basis of “the common, 
divine and natural law which even the 
heathen, Turks and Jews have to keep if 
there is to be any peace or order in the 
world.” There are few real Christians, 
and government has to assume that men 
do not fulfil the Christian law set forth 
in the Gospel. “‘Would to God,” he ex- 
claims, “that the majority of us were 
good pious heathen who kept the nat- 
ural law, not to mention the Christian 
law.’ 


3 Auslegung von der zehn Geboten, Sdimmtliche 
Werke (Erlangen) (referred to hereafter as “E.A.”), 
XXXVI, Part IV, 1. 

4 Eine Epistel aus dem Propheten Jeremia von 
Christi Reich und Christlicher Freiheit ausgelegt 
(1527) (E.A., XLI, 216). 

SW.A., XVIII, 304. 


When Luther is discussing the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of the human heart, as in 
the final edition of his Commentary on 
Galatians (1535), he allows his theology 
to overshadow and reduce to insignifi- 
cance for the actualities of life his con- 
cept of natural law. Christian authors, 
never unaware of the fact of sin, had 
habitually employed in this connection a 
modification of the perfect and divine 
law of nature which Troeltsch designates 
“relative natural law.”’? While the nat- 
ural law as given by God is perfect and 
unalterable, human reason, which is im- 
paired by sin, is a defective organ of its 
expression. It was the view of Aquinas, 
for example, that, while in general the 
natural law is by no means blotted out 
from human hearts, “‘it is nevertheless 
blotted out [deletur] in the case of a 
particular action insofar as reason is 
hindered, because of concupiscence or 
some other passion, in applying a general 
principle to a particular action.”* Lu- 
ther’s view of reason is more pessimistic. 
All men have “‘a certain natural knowl- 
edge implanted in their minds” that they 
ought to do to others as they would have 
others do to them. and this “‘law of na- 
ture” is ‘‘the basis of human law.” But 
human reason is “‘so corrupt and blind” 
that it “fails to understand the knowl- 
edge native to it’ (ut illam cognitionem 
secum natam non intelligat) or else 
“knowingly neglects and despises it.’’ 

In passages dealing directly with 
politics and public law, however, the 
doctrine of natural law assumes fuller 
significance, and reason itself is more 

6 Tbid., pp. 304, 310f.; Works of Martin Luther, 
IV (Philadelphia, 1931), 207, 226. 

7E. Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Chris- 
tian Churches, trans. O. Wyon (New York, 1931), I, 
343 ff. 

8 Summa theologiae i; ii. 94. 6. 

9W.A., XL, Part II, 66f. 
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highly appraised. Expounding Exodus, 
chapter 18, Luther even states that in 
matters of worldly government the 
heathen are superior to Christians “for 
reason teaches them, without instruction 
of Scripture or apostles, that murder and 
theft must be punished.’’® His exposi- 
tion of Psalm ror also contains a favor- 
able treatment of heathen (classical) 
wisdom in law and government. “He 
who would learn and become expert in 
worldly government may read heathen 
books and writings . . . . from which also 
come the old imperial laws.” He refers 
especially to Homer, Plato, Aristotle, 
Demosthenes, Virgil, Cicero, Livy, and 
Ulpian—teachers given by God to the 
heathen as “apostles, prophets, the- 
ologians and preachers for worldly gov- 
ernment.” Alexander and Augustus are 
compared to David and Solomon. The 
ignorant heathen ascribe worldly power 
to Fortune, but “the wisest of them such 
as Cicero” speak of it as the gift of God. 
The heathen books “‘teach virtue, laws 
and wisdom for temporal good,” as the 
Scriptures ‘‘teach faith and good works 
for eternal life in heaven.” 

We quoted above a passage in which 
Luther associates equity with natural 
law. This theme is somewhat enlarged 
upon in his treatise, a sequel to earlier 
writings on the Peasant Revolt, Whether 
Soldiers Too Can Be Saved (1526). There 
are exceptions to all laws, and, as 
Terence has said, rigid justice is the 
greatest injustice (summum ius, summa 
imiuria: in Luther’s words, Das sirengst 
recht ist das aller grossest umrecht). 
Epieikeia, equitas, he calls in German 
“ Billigkeit.” It is necessary because the 
law cannot embrace all cases. Judges and 
rulers must be pious and use equitable, 
as against literal, justice. ‘Equity [Bil- 


10 F.A., XXXV, 383-84. 
™W.A., LI, 242-43. 


ligkeit] ought to be the mistress of law 
[des rechts meisteryn].”’ Rebels, making 
themselves judges in their own case, go 
against God’s command but also against 
all natural law and equity.” 

It has already been implied that some 
of the precepts of Christ are for Luther, 
like the Commandments, embraced with- 
in natural law. The inclusion of the 
Golden Rule within it was traditional. 
Gratian, in the opening sentences of his 
Decretum, had defined natural law as 
“that which is contained in the Law and 
the Gospel whereby everyone is com- 
manded to do to another that which he 
would have done to himself.’’*’ Luther 
habitually affirms or assumes the same 
view. In his Great Sermon on Usury 
(1520),"* the Gospel passages—Luke 
6 : 31; Matt. 7 : 12—are referred to as 
“the natural law which Christ an- 
nounces.’’ Elsewhere he states that these 
Golden Rule passages express “‘the law 
which goes through all the world, well 
known to all men, written in all men’s 
hearts.” 

This idea is used in his Treatise of 
Secular Power (1523), a work which is 
important for his political thought. ‘“ For 
nature, like love,” he here remarks, 
“teaches that I should do as I would be 
done by.” In property matters we should 
so deal with others ‘“‘that love and the 
law of nature may always prevail.” 
Above all codes and their interpreters 
stands the natural law of mutual love. 
“Tf you ignore love and natural law you 
will never succeed in pleasing God, 
though you have devoured all the law- 


12 Tbid.. XTX, 630-36. 

13 Decretum i. 1. 

14W.A., VI, 49; Works of Martin Luther, IV, 53. 

Ss Kurze Auslegung der Epistel an die Galater 
(1525), on Gal. 1:14 (Werke, ed. Walch, IX, 302). 
Cf. W.A., XVIII, 80f.: “Christ himself also com- 


prehends all prophets and laws in this natural law: 
whatsoever ye would, etc.” 
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books and jurists.” But natural law may 
also involve the duty of severe punish- 
ment for atrocious deeds, without refer- 
ence to the letter of positive law. In the 
same context he goes on to extol an act of 
well-deserved punishment by Charles the 
Bold as a judgment that 

sprang from untrammeled reason, above the law 
in the books, and is so excellent that everyone 
must approve it and find the justice of it written 
in his own heart. St. Augustine, in his sermon of 
the Lord on the Mount, writes in the same 
fashion. Therefore we should keep written laws 
subject to reason, whence indeed they have 
welled as from the spring of justice, and not 
make the spring dependent on the rivulets, nor 
take reason captive to the letter." 


It does not appear that Luther’s con- 
ception of natural law underwent any 
substantial change throughout his life. 
Nevertheless, his application of the 
principle varied. In writings of the 
twenties he employed a natural-law 
argument against rebellion, and in his 
stress upon obedience to authority he 
recognized the emperor as having a di- 
vine commission. He might freely criti- 
cize emperor and princes, but he accords 
them authority under God. Though 
“they are usually the greatest fools and 
the worst knaves on earth... . they are 
God’s jailers and hangmen and his divine 
wrath needs them to punish the wicked 
and preserve outward peace.’”’’ The out- 
come of the Ausburg Diet of 1530 forced 
Luther and his friends to realize the firm 

16 W.A., XI, 280; Works of Martin Luther, III, 
272-73. Luther apparently has in mind Augustine’s 


story of the wife of Acyndinus (Sermon on the Mount, 


sec. 50). The statement of A. Lang that Luther in 
this tractate introduces natural law only at the end 
and “in an extremely cursory manner” (Die Refor- 
mation und das Naturrecht {Giitersloh, 1909], p. 18; 
English translation by J. G. Machen, “The Refor- 


mation and Natural Law,” Princeton Theological 
Review, VII [1909], 189) is unjustifiable in the light 
of the treatise as a whole. It would be truer to say 
that he gives to natural law the place of emphasis. 

17 W.A., XI, 268; Works of Martin Luther, III 
(1930), 258. 


antagonism of Charles V to their cause. 
Luther’s sense of obligation to Charles as 
emperor was shaken by the events of 
that year, and he then came to the point 
of affirming, on the basis of evidence pre- 
sented to him by lawyers, that a tyran- 
nical emperor might legally be resisted."* 
Later, as the policy of Charles developed 
into sharp resistance to the Schmalkald 
League, Luther’s reverence for him as 
emperor was quite overcome. Seeking to 
establish a firm front of resistance 
against the emperor, he joined his col- 
leagues in a manifesto, setting forth 
strongly the natural right of resistance of 
the lower ranks of government against 
the supreme political ruler, where the 
latter is unjust and tyrannical and op- 
poses the gospel. In January, 1539, with 
Jonas, Bucer, and Melanchthon, he 
signed a memorandum approving such 
resistance. The document argues from 
natural law the right and duty of princes 
to defend their subjects against an unjust 
ruler and against the emperor, especially 
in matters of religion. There is here, of 
course, no suggestion of the right of re- 
sistance or rebellion on private initiative. 
Political authority is firmly upheld as 
being approved by the Gospel and nat- 
ural law. Those authorized to resist are 
also ‘powers that be.” Their resistance 
is compared to the natural protection of 
his children by a father and to the over- 
throw by Constantine of the tyrant and 
persecutor, Licinius. With reference to 
the latter, the statement is made that in 
such conditions the bond between an 
inferior and his superior is dissolved by 
right of nature (cure naturae).'? Here we 
recognize an echo of a familiar medieval 


8 See the evidence of A. J. and R. W. Carlyle, 


Medieval Political Thought in the West (Edinburgh 
and London: W. Blackwood, 1903-36), VI, 282. 


19 E. L. Enders, Dr. Martin Luther's Briefwechsel 
(19 vols.; Frankfort a.M.: 1884-1932), XII, 78 ff. 
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strain of teaching. It is in general accord 
with the well-known argument of Mane- 
gold of Lautenbach, a supporter of 
Hildebrand against Henry IV, that a 
ruler who behaves like a tyrant violates 


his contract with his subjects and that, 


according to reason, disobedience to him 
is no breach of faith.?° 


We cannot avoid the judgment that 
Luther habitually relied upon the doc- 
trine of natural law as a resource on 
which to draw in each moment of politi- 
cal decision. With due recognition of 
the scriptural inspiration of Luther’s, 
thought, we must realize that for him 


Scripture and natural law were not in 
any antithesis. J. W. Allen affirms that 
for Luther the main function of the civil 
magistrate is the enforcement of a law 
that exists unalterably, and that all 


man-made law must conform alike to the 
law of God in Scripture and “‘to the law 


of God expressed in what Luther calls 
natiirlich Recht.” Allen calls this a 


“strictly medieval conception” and “the 
groundwork of all Luther’s thought on 
government.’’?? From such evidence as I 
have noted, I see no reason to dissent 


from this opinion.” 


20 Monumenta Germaniae historica: libelli de lite, 
I, 365. Manegold’s application is to the obligations 


of vassals to a suzerain and may be said to be, in 
effect, more radical than Luther’s release from 
obedience to Charles of princes leagued together to 
defend the Protestant cause. 

aF. J. C. Hearnshaw (ed.), The Social and Po- 
litical Ideas of . . . . the Renaissance and Reformation, 


chap. vii, “Martin Luther,” by J. W. Allen, p. 181. 


22 The most ample study of natural law in Luther 
is that of F. X. Arnold, Zur Frage des Naturrechts bei 
Martin Luther (Munich, 1937). Arnold’s footnotes 
are exceedingly valuable for quotations from 
Luther texts. For fuller reference to this and other 
special studies see my article, ““Natural Law in the 
Thought of Luther,” Church History, X (1941), 211- 
27. To the literature there cited may be added A. 
Grobmann, Das Naturrecht bei Luther und Calvin 
(Hamburg, 1935). The reader will recognize in the 
above paragraphs some dependence on the former 


article. 
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Il 


Melanchthon’s treatment of natural 
law is colored by his familiarity with 
classical authors and shows the influence 
of Cicero, to whose writings he paid 
tribute in voluminous commentaries. It 
is, nevertheless, as in the case of Luther, 
sometimes explicitly accommodated to 
the evangelical theology of justification. 
So definitely and insistently does he 
affirm natural law that one historian has 
remarked: “Melanchthon .. .. deserves 
the credit of having introduced the con- 
ception of natural law into modern 
thought.’’*s But no one man “introduced 
the conception” in that or any other era. 
It would be more accurate to say that 
through his attention to it and by reason 
of the weight of his influence he gave the 
doctrine a firm position in early Protes- 
tant ethics. 

In the manuscript notes from which 
his Loct communes grew and in the first 
edition of that work itself (1521), Me- 
lanchthon follows the scholastic division 
of law into natural, divine, and human. 
One of his numerous sententious defi- 
nitions of natural law is: “the common 
judgment to which all men alike assent, 
which God has engraved upon the mind 
of each, [and which is} designed to fash- 
ion morals.”’ He finds that Paul in Ro- 
mans, chapters 1 and 2, recognizes nat- 
ural law. In traditional language he ex- 
plains his categories of law. Divine laws 
are those laid down in Scripture and are 
of three classes—ceremonial, judicial, 
and moral. The moral law of the Deca- 
logue, unlike the ceremonial and judicial 
laws, is prescribed for Gentiles as well 
as for Jews, by reason of their acquaint- 
ance with natural law. As in the theoreti- 
cal disciplines, such as mathematics, 
there are certain common principles 

23G. L. Scherger, The Evolution of Modern 
Liberty (New York, 1904), p. 37. 
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called xKowai évvoiac mpornvers (com- 
mon notions or preconceptions) ,”4so there 
are in morals “‘common principles or 
primary conclusions, rules of all human 
functions rightly called laws of nature.” 
In a passage based upon Cicero’s De 
legibus, Melanchthon again succinctly 
defines natural law: ‘“‘insita nobis a deo 
regula judicandi de moribus”—a stand- 
ard for judging morals that is implanted 
in us by God. He makes certain explica- 
tions of the doctrine. It implies (1) that 
God ought to be obeyed; (2) that, since 
we are born into society, no one ought to 
be injured; and (3) that human society 
requires the use of all things in common. 
Melanchthon brings the doctrine of love 
into the province of natural law (‘‘ut 
certatim inter nos amemus omnes’): 
rulers must guard the community of love 
by punishing its violators.” 

With its 1535 edition, the Loci re- 
ceived what the author called his “‘sec- 
ond thoughts.’’ The passages dealing 
with natural law in this edition consti- 
tute a systematization and expansion of 
his former statement. Under the heading 
‘Divisio legum,” he repeats, and briefly 
explains, the divisions of the subject 
“law” which have been mentioned 
above. Another section, ‘‘De lege na- 
turae,”’ is an essay on the law of nature, 
in which, with some revision of forms of 
expression, the earlier viewpoints are 
reiterated. Natural law, says Melanch- 
thon, is a light divinely set in the minds 
of men. Philosophers call it a knowledge 
(notitiam) of principles, also, common 

24 As an example, Melanchthon cites the axiom, 
“The whole is greater than its parts.”’ Cf. the Decla- 


ration of Independence: “We hold these Truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are created equal, etc.” 

45 Melanchthoni opera, Corpus Reformatorum 
(cited hereafter as “CR”), XXI, 23-28, 116 ff. (After 
his critical approval of Cicero, Melanchthon re- 
marks: “Id ut conveniat cum Aristotelis philosophia 
non laboro. Quid enim ad me quid senserit ille 


rixator?” [col. 117].) 


notions and preconceptions (kowds évvoias 
et mpodnves). These, however, are 
not equally agreed upon. The principia 
speculativa—numerical, geometric, and 
physical principles—are held with cer- 
tainty; but men do not assent to the 
principia practica, such as, that God 
ought to be obeyed, that adultery is to 
be shunned, or that honorable contracts 
are to be kept (“‘honesta pacta sunt ser- 
vanda”), as they agree that twice four 
are eight. This is because, through man’s 
Fall, ‘‘a certain dimness” clouds our con- 
ceptions and weakens our power to dis- 
criminate between the honorable and the 
base. The natural knowledge testifies 
that we are sprung from God and ought 
to obey him, and it accuses us of dis- 
obedience. Human nature is thus in dis- 
unity (non integram) and subject to 
calamities and vices. The strong lan- 
guage of Rom. 1:18—‘Who hold down 
the truth in unrighteousness”—is ex- 
pounded in this context. Although God 
imparted to men a true conception of 
himself as eternal mind, founder, and 
preserver of the universe, wise, good, 
just, and to be obeyed, these sound no- 
tions have been taken captive, and un- 
righteousness bears sway, making war 
against the light of God set in the mind 
of man. Philosophers, seeing man’s 
weakness here, have asked whether right 
and wrong are differentiated by nature 
or merely in opinion, which Melanchthon 
says is like asking whether it is by nature 
or by accident that twice four are eight. 

Thus Melanchthon saves the typical 
Lutheran theological presuppositions 
while affirming natural law. Defective as 
it is, this divine light in the minds of all 
men is precious. It is not to be extin- 
guished, but to be aroused, so that the 
mind may discern and embrace these 
principles of action (principia practica) 
as not less the immutable decrees of God 
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than those which relate to the things we 
observe (principia speculativa). Paul, in 
the phrases “God hath manifested it 
unto them” and ‘‘the work of the law 
written in their hearts” (Rom. 1:18; 
2:15), attests the lex naturae as itself a 
divine law.* 

There follows here a brief examination 
of the Commandments as expressions of 
the natural law. “For this reason,” Me- 
lanchthon adds, “‘did the divine law re- 
sound from heaven, that God might tes- 
tify that he is the author of the natural 
knowledge, requires obedience to it, and 
charges the human race with contu- 
macy.””?7 

In the Apology of the Augsburg Con- 
fession (1532) Melanchthon recognizes 
natural law as “a judgment divinely 
written in the mind [judicium scriptum 
divinitus in mente).”’ The phraseology is 
expanded in the German edition. ‘The 
natural law which agrees with [iberein- 
stimmt| the law of Moses or the Ten 
Commandments, in all men’s hearts in- 
nate and written.”” But the Command- 
ments go beyond the natural law in their 
spiritual requirements of the love and 
fear of God. 

The appropriate texts from Romans 
are discussed in Melanchthon’s Commen- 
tary on Romans (1532). Here he argues 
that “violation of the laws of nature is 
violation of the law of God, and truly 
mortal sin.”’ By the light of nature the 


26 CR, XXI, 687 f., 711 f. Melanchthon here uses 
mentibus for xapdlas (Rom. 2:15). Cf. Calvin’s 
remark on the heart as the seat of thought (below, 
p. 181). 


27 Kapler et al., Bekenninisschriften der evange- 
lisch- Lutherischen Kirche (Gottingen, 1930), I, 160; 
F. Bente, Concordia Triglotta (St. Louis, 1921), p. 
120. The German text is attributed to Justus Jonas; 
but, since Melanchthon says it “cost him no little 
labor,” Bente remarks that “the deviations from 
the Latin original therefore must perhaps be traced 
to Melanchthon rather than to Jonas” (oP. cit., p. 


43). 
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Gentiles were able, not indeed to attain 
to justification, but to perform “‘ external, 
civil works.” The function (usus) of law 
is explained as twofold—its “‘pedagogy”’ 
or poltticus usus and its function of ac- 
cusing and terrifying the conscience. 
Melanchthon regards the latter as pri- 
mary. But Moses veiled his face when the 
people were frightened by its brightness, 
signifying the necessity of the external, 
political, and disciplinary use of the law. 
In this sense law is ‘‘the highest gift God 
gave for our bodily life,” and it is neces- 
sary to restrain the unjust and unregen- 
erate, and “for the peace of the general 
society |propter pacem communis socie- 
tatis].’”° 

In the Epitome moralis theologiae 
(1538), Melanchthon again takes up the 
problem of law. What, he asks, is the dif- 
ference between moral philosophy and 
the gospel? Philosophy teaches nothing 
of the remission of sins; but it is part of 
the divine law, “‘for it is the very law of 
nature observed and explained by the 
ablest men.” It is, moreover, agreed that 
“the law of nature is really the law of 
God concerning those virtues which the 
reason understands, for the divine law 
has been imprinted on the minds of men; 
but in this enfeebled state [imbecillitate] 
of nature it has been obscured.” Yet 
there is much left. “‘ Men’s minds are as a 
mirror in which shines the wisdom of 
God, that is, the wisdom of law.’”’ Moral 
philosophy is the explication of the law 
of nature which is truly the law of God. 
It agrees with the laws of the secular 
government (magistratus), since both 
arise from the law of nature. Melanch- 
thon argues syllogistically that sins 
against the law of nature are mortal 

*%CR, XV, 562 ff., 571 ff., 577f., 631 ff.; Th. 
Nickel, Philippi Melanchtonis Commentarii in 
epistolam Pauli ad Romanos (Leipzig, 1861), pp. 


67f., 76f., 83 f., 136 ff. In both texts the 1540 edi- 
tion is used. 
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sins as committed against the express 
commandments of God. The law of na- 
ture is a light divinely implanted in our 
souls and a kind of footprint (vestigium) 
and testimony of God in our nature.” 

We may infer from the above that 
much of what Melanchthon wrote on 
natural law is designed to relate the topic 
to theology and ethics rather than to 
positive law and politics. In the second 
book of this treatise, however, he has a 
section, “De iustitia,’”’ which distinctly 
belongs to the field of legal science. He 
distinguishes between ius naturae and 
ius positivum. The former consists of 
“natural conceptions of right principles 
of action [principia practica], and the 
conclusions which by right and necessary 
consequence arise from these principles.”’ 
The Decalogue most aptly exhibits what 
these conceptions are and is the epitome 
and summa of the law of nature. The 
“rule” that he who violates the law of 
nature sins mortally is reaffirmed. Posi- 
tive law is properly a true determination 
of the natural law and ought not to con- 
tend against it.%° 

We have seen that, in relating natural 
law to his theology, Melanchthon affirms 
the impairment of human reason through 
sin, and we have observed his reference 
in the Epitome to the enfeeblement of na- 
ture. This implies a defect in natural law 
when it is viewed as an aspect of actual 
human nature, that is, human nature 
not as it was created but as it exists since 
the Fall. All this is very real to Melanch- 
thon. When we now find him saying that 
natural law is “ever the same, like the 
light to sound eyes,” he is viewing it 
on the divine rather than on the human 
side. The same is true of the passages in 
which he argues that sins against natural 
law are mortal sins. It is here thought of 
as part of the divine law and sharing the 
3° [bid., cols. 63 ff., 72. 


29 CR, XVI, 23 ff. 


divine perfection. Broadly speaking, he 
tells us, it is immutable. But there are 
superior and inferior precepts of the law 
of nature, and in the latter there may be 
alterations. Thus God once tolerated 
polygamy in Israel, although it is con- 
trary to nature. “For since God alone is 
the founder of natvre the law of nature is 
in his power alone.’’* Thus Melanchthon 
avoids the assertion of moral relativity 
and maintains the essential invariability 
of natural law by affirming, on the 
ground of Scripture, the intervention of 
God. This also gives him a basis for the 
exposition of his doctrine of equity (émei- 
keva, mitigatio) as contrasted with sum- 
mum tus, the limit of the law. ‘The Gos- 
pel yields a marvellous mitigation [ézvei- 
xeav| of the divine law, and in this 
shines the majesty of the mercy of God.” 
Melanchthon refers the adtaddpa “‘ which 
have not a commandment of God’’ (such 
as the time of Easter) to the field of 
equity. He treats with numerous cita- 
tions of classical opinions the question of 
whether equity applies solely to unwrit- 
ten law or also to that which is written, 
and confines it to the former only where 
the offenses in question are those prin- 
cipally treated in the written law and 
where, through grave deliberation, that 
law has been made to express equity.” 
That is to say, where the written law is 
not adequately elaborated and refined, 
Melanchthon would employ equity. 


III 


Of all the major Reformers, it is Zwin- 
gli who most subjects the doctrine of 
natural law to the theology of faith. This 
would be surprising if it involved, in a 
mind so colored by humanism as Zwing- 
li’s, a wholly negative view of the 
worth of pagan insights and morality. 
But such is not implied. No Reformer is 


31 Jbid., col. 73. 32 [bid., cols. 74-77. 
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so constantly generous as he to the pagan 
teachers of righteousness. Nor does he 
assail the conception of natural law as 
invalid. Instead, he tends to embrace it 
within the scheme of grace and, thereby, 
to represent it as something other than 
natural and less than universal. His view 
of natural law is perhaps explicable large- 
ly on the very ground of his love of the 
pagan masters of morality. He loves them 
so sincerely that he desires their company 
in heaven. But since, under sin, all are 
condemned unless God gives them faith, 
Zwingli suggests that his beloved mor- 
alists are in some way within the realm 
of grace and faith. “‘Who does not ad- 
mire the faith of that most holy man 
|viri sanctissimi| Seneca? .... Who, pray, 
wrote this faith upon the heart of man?” 
To the latter question the implied an- 
swer is ‘‘ Christ.’’33 

Nevertheless, Zwingli, like his prede- 
cessors, retains a conception of natural 
law as of value in worldly relationships. 
A tendency to this arises, however, from 
the very fact that salvation itself is a 
consequence of predestination and is not 
bounded by baptism and a knowledge of 
Scripture. Good pagan souls belong with- 
in the realm of grace, and Zwingli’s 
treatment of this theme tends to leave 
somewhat constricted the sphere of nat- 
ural law. In his De providentia (1530) he 
affirms that the thoughts of Plato and 
Pythagoras show elements that “flow 
from the divine mind” and are “not to be 
disregarded.”’ These were ‘‘men who did 
not venture to profess the religion of the 
true God, yet had it in them [intus tamen 
habuisse].”” He would prefer the lot of 


33 De peccato originali declaratio (1526); Huldreich 
Zwingli: simmitliche Werke, ed. E. Egli, G. Finsler, 
W. Kohler, et al., V (Leipzig, 1934), 379; translation 
in Latin Works of Zwingli, ed. S. M. Jackson, IT, 12. 
In quoting translations of Zwingli I have sometimes, 
with the originals before me, adopted slight varia- 
tions from the published version. 


Socrates or Seneca to that of an unfaith- 
ful pope or a king who would protect such 
a pontiff, because “though they knew 
not the true Deity, yet they busied them- 
selves with serving him in purity of 
heart,’ and were “holier than all the 
petty Dominicans [Dominicastros| and 
Franciscans who ever lived.’’34 As these 
passages suggest, Zwingli habitually as- 
sociated the good in heathendom with a 
few illumined souls. Occasionally, how- 
ever, in his references to natural law he 
relates the concept to the natural en- 
dowment of all men. This appears in 
some cases to be his meaning in refer- 
ences to Rom. 2:15, as when in his Com- 
mentary on the epistle he uses the 
phrases “habuerint enim legem natu- 
ram” and “‘habuistis legem insitam in 
corda vestra.”’ But his prevailing view 
of this passage is conveyed rather by the 
statement: ‘‘If a heathen shows that the 
law is written in his heart . . . . Paul pre- 
supposes that he who does the works of 
the law does them in consequence of 
faith [ex fide facit].”35 Here Zwingli is on 
common ground with Augustine, though 
not with Luther. The larger view is 
again suggested in a passage in the De 
providentia, where he points to the con- 
demnation even by wicked men of the 
savagery of beasts of prey and remarks: 
‘“‘Even the most unjust, therefore, have 
the testimony of justice.’’** The evidence 
of “the natural character” of Zwingli’s 
view of the law of nature set forth by 


34 Opera completa, ed. M. Schuler and J. Schul- 
thess, IV (Zurich, 1841), 93, 123; Latin Works, II, 
151, 201. 

35 Opera completa, VI, Book II, 81. 

36 Tbid., IV, 109; Latin Works, II, 178. For other 
examples see O. Dreske, Zwingli und das Naturrecht 
(Halle, 1911), pp. 29 ff. Dreske points to instances of 
his dependence on Cicero and other classical authors. 
He takes the word zpodyis from Cicero (cf. above, 
p. 173), and he quotes a passage of the De legibus in 
which the natural law is extolled as supreme and 
anterior to all written law (Sammilichte Werke, VI, 
241). 
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O. Dreske is impressive;37 but it has to 
be taken in relation to passages in which 
all moral insights and promptings are at- 
tributed to the special operation of God’s 
Spirit. 

Zwingli’s Exposition of the Sixty-seven 
Conclusions (1523) treats briefly of law 
and government. Where the ruler im- 
poses laws against God, the Christian is 
to answer, ‘“‘We must obey God rather 
than men,” if needful, gladly accepting 
martyrdom (Art. 38). All laws ought to 
be in accord with the divine will and thus 
ought to protect the oppressed, even if 
these do not complain. How may a 
prince know whether a law is with or 
against God? He must not arbitrarily 
change anything in the law of God, and 
he must look upon himself as the sword 
wherewith God cuts off the wicked. From 
the law that God has given he may learn 
what is sound and what is unhealthy. 
“The law that God has given” in this 
context, as Wernle remarks, can hardly 
be other than the law of Scripture.** But 
immediately Zwingli changes his phrase- 
ology and employs the term “‘law of na- 
ture’ (gsalz der natur) or “‘law for the 
neighbor.” “All law for the neighbor 
must be grounded on the law of nature.” 
The latter he equates with Matt. 7:12— 
‘As ye would that men should do, etc.” 
—and with Matt. 22:39—‘Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” A Jaw that is not in 
accordance with this is against God. The 
judge, too, must correct his own life in 
obedience to the law of nature. No man, 
says Zwingli, who is not a believer can 
understand the law of nature, and no un- 
believer can rule by it. From Rom. 2:14- 


37 Op. cit., pp. 27 fi. 

38P. Wernle, Der evangelische Glaube, Vol. II: 
Zwingli (Tiibingen, 1919), pp. 77 ff. Wernle finds in 
this section (39) marks of the insertion by Zwingli of 
passages not in the original draft and not consonant 
with it, leaving the sequence of material and of 
thought disorderly. 


15 he argues that God alone inscribes the 
law of nature in the hearts of men. We do 
not get it out of our own heads. We are 
made aware of the obligations of human 
brotherhood, and even of the existence of 
God, by God’s enlightening. The law of 
nature is nothing else than the pure spirit 
of God which impels and illumines us in- 
wardly. So the heathen do not under- 
stand the law of nature, save as they 
have come to know it through the en- 
lightening spirit of God; for our flesh 
does not understand it. The enlightened 
heathen have obtained their knowledge 
of the natural law from the Spirit of 
God; but many of them hypocritically 
profess it. The ruler must learn that he is 
ordained to rule “in broken nature [in 
die zerbrocknen natur|” and in lame and 
partial righteousness, since his sway is a 
matter of force and not of the heart. The 
ruler’s task is to protect the pious from 
the wicked. But even the pious, since 
they are also sinners and Gottschelmen, 
need to be ruled.*° Reason is not the basis 
of judgment, for it is captured by impure 
motives. Only when the ruler knows and 
believes in God does he rightly under- 
stand the law of nature.‘ 

“Law is the command of Deity 

39 Wernle notes, with essential justification, that 
this is a point of difference between Zwingli and 


Luther. But both writers have variations of treat- 
ment of this topic. 


4° Auslegung und Grunde der Schlussreden (1523), 
Arts. 38, 39. Text in Sémmtliche Werke, II (Leipzig, 
1908), 320-33. See also A. Baur, Zwinglis Theologie 
(Halle, 1885), I, 259 ff.; J. Kreutzer, Zwinglis Lehre 
von der Obrigkeit (Stuttgart, 1908), pp. 19 ff.; A. 
Farner, Die Lehre von Kirche und Staat bei Zwingli 
(Tiibingen, 1930), pp. 35 ff.; B. Brockelmann, Das 
Corpus Christianum bei Zwingli (Breslau, 1938), pp. 
44 ff. Zwingli’s treatise, Von gottlicher und mensch- 
licher Gerechtigkeit, which bears a date two weeks 
later than that of the Auslegung der Schlussreden 
and follows it in Vol. II of the Werke, has some state- 
ments in common with those just cited. Zwingli here 
appeals to all Christians to “be obedient to the 
government which maintains our human justice 
whereby we live a peaceful and quiet life” (p. 509). 
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[numinis],” Zwingli writes in his Sermo 
de providentia (1530), “which expresses 
his nature and his will”; or, more briefly, 
“Law is the constant will of God.” He 
thus restricts the sphere of natural law 
and holds it in close subjection to the 
will of God. Otto Dreske in his mono- 
graph points out that he here approaches 
the view of Aquinas.” G. Catlin has more 
recently observed that for Aquinas “nat- 
ural law is the will of a very personal 
God.’’43 In some sense this is true of 
every Christian interpretation, and even 
Cicero’s conception of it is essentially a 
theological one. But Dreske recognizes 
that Zwingli’s view is guarded on the side 
of revealed religion to a degree not found 
in his authorities or in his followers. 
Dreske points to the contrast between 
him and Grotius in this respect.44 The 
suggestion of the Ockhamist, Gabriel 
Biel (d. 1495), that, even if (by an im- 
possibility) there were no God or if the 
divine reason were in error, natural law 
would still have validity,’ received no 
attention from the Reformers. It was to 
be considered again by Suarez“ and vir- 
tually reaffirmed by Grotius.*” No writer 
is further than Zwingli from so secular a 
speculation. He generally treated the 
concept of natural law with studied cau- 
tion,** regularly subordinating it to the 
will and the Spirit of God. Although his 


4* Opera completa, IV, 102; Latin Works, II, 166. 

“Op. cit., pp. 21f., quoting Carl von Kalten- 
born. 

43 The Story of Political Philosophy (New York, 
1939), P- 72. 

44 Op. cit., p. 20. 

48 Collectorium sententiorum (Tiibingen, 1501), 
lib. II, dist. 35, q. 1, art. 1; quoted by O. Gierke, 
Johannes Althusius (2d ed.; Breslau, 1902), pp. 74 f. 
In B. Freyd’s translation, The Development of Pe- 
litical Theory (New York, 1939), this occurs on p. 90. 

46 De legibus (1613) ii. 6. 3. 

47 De iure belli et pacis (1625), Prolegomena 11, 
and i. 1. 10. 
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respect for natural law is attested by a 
large number of references, he nowhere 
searches out its implications in such a 
way as to justify Dreske’s conclusion 
that “with the exception of Melanchthon 
he examined most thoroughly and under- 
stood most profoundly of all the Reform- 
ers, the doctrine of natural law.’’4 

Zwingli’s successor, Heinrich Bullin- 
ger, affirmed natural law in a more tradi- 
tional way than Zwingli had done. The 
following passage from his Decades, a 
work much read in English translation in 
the sixteenth century and authorized for 
the use of the Anglican clergy by Arch- 
bishop Whitgift in 1587, may serve as an 
illustration of his viewpoint. Bullinger is 
interpreting Rom. 2:14—-15. 

The law of nature is an instruction of the 
conscience, and, as it were, a certain direction 
placed by God himself in the minds and hearts 
of men, to teach them what they have to do and 
what to eschew. And the conscience, verily, is 
the knowledge, judgment, and reason of a man, 
whereby every man in himself, and in his own 
mind, being made privy to every thing that he 
either hath committed or not committed, doth 
either condemn or else acquit himself. And this 
reason proceedeth from God, who both promp- 
teth and writeth his judgments in the hearts 
and minds of men. Moreover, that which we 
call nature is the proper disposition or inclina- 


48 George Williams, of the Pacific School of Re- 
ligion, tells me that he would explain the weakness of 
Zwingli’s view of natura] law largely on the ground 
that the defense of the Reformed community of 
Zurich necessitated the affirmation of a common 
divine authority for both church and civil govern- 
ment. For Zwingli these were closely integrated, and 
both became equally Christian. 


49 Op. cit., p. 63. Dreske’s statement here that 
Zwingli approached a deistic and rationalistic con- 
ception of natural law lacks support from the data 
supplied in his thesis and has been protested by E. 
Doumergue, John Calvin: les hommes et les choses de 
son temps, V (Lausanne, 1917), 463. Dreske’s further 
statement that Zwingli furnished the starting-point 
for a wider development of the doctrine of natural 
law in Reformed church circles, despite the partial 
reaction that followed under the influence of Calvin- 
ism, seems to me also misleading, as the following 
pages will show. 
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tion of everything. But the disposition of man- 
kind being flatly corrupted by sin, as it is blind, 
so also is it in all points evil and naughty. It 
knoweth not God, neither doth it love the neigh- 
bour; but rather is affected with self-love toward 
itself, and seeketh still for its own advantage. 
For which cause the apostle said, “that we by 
nature are the children of wrath. Wherefore 
the law of nature [is so called only] because 
God hath imprinted or engraven in our minds 
some knowledge, and certain general principles 
of religion, justice, and goodness, which, be- 
cause they be grafted in us and born together 
with us, do therefore seem to be naturally in us. 
.... We understand that the law of nature, not 
the written law, but that which is graffed [sic] 
in man, hath the same office that the written 
law hath; I mean, to direct men, and to teach 
them, and also to discern betwixt good and 
evil, and to be able to judge of sin. We under- 
stand, that the beginning of this law is not of the 
corrupt disposition of mankind, but of God him- 
self, who with his finger writeth in our hearts, 
fasteneth in our nature, and planteth in us a 
rule to know justice, equity, and goodness.*° 


Bullinger was the principal author of the 
Second Helvetic Confession (1566), 
which states that the law which is ‘‘good 
and holy”’ is that which has been, on the 
one hand, “written by the finger of God 
in the hearts of men and is called the law 
of nature’’ and, on the other hand, ‘“‘en- 
graven on the tables of stone” and ex- 
pounded in the books of Moses (sec. 
xii. 1). 
IV 

Calvin’s view of natural law, like that 
of Luther, has been variously interpreted. 
A. Lang, for example, denies that natural 
law played any role in Calvin’s judgment 
of the legal and social conditions of life ;* 
while E. Doumergue affirms that Calvin 
rests the edifice of legal and moral rela- 
tions among men upon an order and a 
law of nature; and G. Gloede stresses 
the importance of the conception within 
Calvin’s natural theology, as expressing 


5° The Decades of Henry Bullinger, II (“Parker 
Society Publications,” Vol. VII), 194 f. 
5* OP. cit., p. 20. 


52 Op. cit., V, 469. 


the norm of government, society, and 
conscience.53 

It is to be regretted that the one major 
Reformer who was trained in the law left 
no systematic treatise on natural and 
positive law. Yet Calvin’s writings show 
a pronounced interest in secular, as well 
as scriptural, law and on this theme ex- 
hibit a consistent pattern of thought in 
which natural law has constant recog- 
nition. 

Calvin agrees with Augustine that 
man’s natural talents have been cor- 
rupted by the Fall. The image of God, in 
which he was created, has been deformed; 
but it has not been entirely destroyed. 
What is left of the divine endowment is 
not such as to be of the slightest value for 
holiness or séivation; but it is often 
treated as of great value for wise and 
just conduct in our social relationships. 
Though debilitated, man’s reason can 
still distinguish good from evil.! ‘The 
light that shineth in darkness” is not 
“comprehended,” but some sparks (scin- 
tillae) yet shine which prove man a ra- 
tional animal and totally different from 
the brutes. To deny man’s intelligence 
would be to flout Scripture and “com- 
mon sense.” Through all its error and 
frivolous activity—a depravity often 
lamented by heathen writers—the mind 
yet indicates a native love of truth. This 
remnant of our original nature explains 
why it is natural to men to cherish and 
preserve an orderly society governed by 
laws, and why nations and individuals 
alike show a perpetual consent to laws. 


83 Theologia naturalis bet Calvin (Stuttgart, 1935), 
pp. 178 ff. Natural law assumes high importance for 
Calvin’s political ethics also in the careful studies by 
J. Bohatec, Calvin und das Recht (Feudinger, 1934), 
pp. 3-32, and Calvins Lehre von Staat und Kirche 
(Breslau, 1937), pp. 20-35. Similar is the view of 
Emil Brunner: “For the unprejudiced reader there 
can be no doubt of the absolutely fundamental sig- 
nificance of the /ex naturae for Calvin” (Justice and 
the Social Order, trans. Mary Hottinger (London, 
1945], P- 233)- 
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The seeds of laws are implanted (insita) 
in all, without teacher or legislator. Vio- 
lation of law is from cupidity or passion 
or a belief that it is unjust. But all men 
basically consent to some general rule 
of equity, and it remains true that some 
seed of political order (semen aliquod 
ordinis politict) is sown in every mind 
and no man is devoid of the light of 
reason.*4 
, | Calvin’s ascription of the whole range 
‘of human talent in the arts and sciences 
to common grace (gratia generalis) and 
of extra-scriptural truth to the Spirit of 
God induces Doumergue to assert that 
“natural law is for Calvin only an aspect 
of common grace: it is common grace it- 
self.’’5s The identification stresses the 
truth that Calvin never thinks of natural 
law as secular, but it oversimplifies the 
matter. Calvin does not identify the two 
concepts. Specific mention of common 
grace is relatively infrequent in his work, 
and it is usually the natural-law phrase- 
ology that he employs when he makes 
reference to politics and public law. 

It is the contention of Marc Chene- 
viére that Calvin’s emphasis upon (con- 
science)as the organ of natural law marks 
a sharp break from traditional exposi- 
tions, in which reason holds this position. 
“Calvin broke the bonds which attached 
the knowledge of the natural law to 
reason and rested it upon consciencé—an 
interior voice which has no need of rea- 
son.” This leaves the distinction of good 
and evil not based on reasoned prin- 
ciples of justice but spontaneous and 
rudimentary.® Cheneviére’s analysis is 

"penetrating, but one feels some over- 

S84 Institutes, U1, ii, 12-13; Calvini opera, ed. G. 

Baum, E. Cunitz, and E. Reuss (Brunswick, 1863- 


1900), II, 195 ff. For numerous citations on the 
9 9 
Imago Dei see Gloede, op. cit., pp. 42—79; cf. also pp. 


126, 178. 
58 Op. cit., V, 471; see Institutes, Il, ii, 14-17; 


Opera, IT, 196 ff. 


emphasis at this point. Calvin also speaks 
of regulae and conce ptiones of justice as the 
common, natural endowment of man. 

In his brief formal treatise on govern- 
ment in the fourth book of the /nstitutes, 
Calvin outlines his theory of law in a 
manner reminiscent of Aquinas. He 
comes to this from a discussion of the 
magistrate, war, and taxation. Laws, he 
observes, are the sinews, or, rather, in 
words ascribed to Plato by Cicero,57 the 
souls, of commonwealths. He affirms the 
duty of obedience to systems of law, in- 
cluding those that are not explicitly 
Christian or based on the law of Moses, 
and he contends against the error of 
those who deny that a commonwealth 
is well constituted which is governed 
merely by “the common laws of nations.” 
To deny this is “‘perilous and seditious” 
doctrine. He gives the old division of the 
Mosaic laws into moral, ceremonial, and 
judicial. The ceremonial and judicial are 
in part also mora) but are not so called, 
since they may be altered or abrogated 
without destroying morality. The moral 
law inculcates the worship of God and 
the mutual love of men. It is “‘the true 
and eternal rule of justice prescribed for 
men of all nations and times who would 
order their lives by God’s will.” It is 
God’s will that all should worship him 
and that we should love our fellow-men. 
Even the Mosaic judicial law, which de- 
termined the political constitution, 
taught certain “rules of equity and jus- 
tice,’ and the duties of love which it em- 
bodies always remain obligatory. All 
nations have full liberty to enact such 
laws as they find expedient, provided 
they are consonant with “the perpetual 
rule of love.”’ Barbarous and savage posi- 
tive laws are “abhorrent to justice, hu- 

5°M. E. Cheneviére, La Pensée politique de Cal- 
vin (Paris, 1937), pp. 46 ff., 66 ff. 

57 De leg. ii. 4. 
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manity and clemency” and ought not to 
be considered laws at all. 

Thus for Calvin the-laws are . the soul > 
of a political state when. they embody 
the principle of mutual Jove. He assumes 
the possibility of this condition’s being 
met on a common human basis, without 
reference to the revelation of Gevipaate. 
Underlying specific laws is equity, the 
reason for which they are constituted. 
Equity (aequitas), being natural, cannot 
be other than the same for all mankind. 
Particular enactments are adjusted to 
circumstances and may quite properly 
differ, provided they are directed to the 
common object of equity. Calvin says: 


Now since it is a fact that the law of God 


which we call the moral law is nothing else than 
a testimeny of the natura) law, that is, of the 


conscience} (naturalis legis testimonium id est 
conscientiae), which has been engraven by God 


(a Deo insculpta] in the minds of men, the entire 
principle [ratio) of this equity ....has been 
prescribed in it. This alone must be the scope, 


the rule and the end of all laws. 


He is here employing the word “equity” 
as the equivalent of ‘‘natural law.”” The 
moral law, which becomes explicit in 
the Commandments, is equated with the 
universal moral basis of law: it is to this 
that the Commandments bear witness. 
In substantiation of this view Calvin 
points to parallels between the Mosaic 
code and the laws of various peoples 
which punish universally recognized of- 
fenses. Although diverse, all such laws 
seek the same end. He who would be of- 
fended by such diversity, well suited as 
it is to the maintenance of the law of 
God, would be an enemy of the public 
good.s* 

Any writer’s interpretation of Rom. 
I:1g-22 and 2:14~15 is a touchstone by 
which to judge his attitude on natural 
law.” In the former passage, Calvin 


58 Institutes, IV, xx, 14-16; Opera, II, 1164-67. 


notes that every one of us finds engraved 
on his heart some manifestation of God. 
God has given to all the means of know- | 
ing him. Not philosophers alone but all 
men have sought to form by their reason 
some idea of God’s majesty; it is some- 
thing not learned in the schools but in- 
nate (ingenita ex utero, ut ita loquor) and 
common to all nations and classes. The 
usual limitation of this natural quest and 
awareness of God is not neglected by 
Calvin; but there is an insistence on its 
universality. Accordingly, he interprets 
Rom. 2:14-15 as charging the mass of 
mankind with inexcusable disobedience 
to the innate or natural law. The Gen- 
tiles “‘ prove by their own deeds that they 
have some rule of justice.” No nation has 
so abandoned everything human as to 
discard all laws. All unquestionably have 
“‘some conceptions of justice and recti- 
tude,” called mpodnfes by the Greeks, 
naturally generated in men’s hearts. 
They thus “have law without the law 
[habent legem sine lege].”” These intima- 
tions of justice are “naturally inborn 
[maturaliter ingenitas] in men’s hearts.” 
Moreover, Paul contrasts nature and 
written law to show that “the Gentiles 
+had the natural light of justice’? which 
“supplied the place” of that law by 
which the Jews were instructed, so that 
they were a law unto themselves. Cal- 
vin, like Melanchthon,® notes that “ writ- 
ten in the heart’ assumes the heart to be 
the seat not of the affections but of the 
intellect, as in Deut. 29:4. The Gentiles 
‘‘were so mastered by the power of truth 
that they could not disapprove of it,” 
yet they were not able to fulfil it.” 
59 J. Bohatec notes that the latter of these pas- 
sages is the point at which all the Reformers, and the 


whole Christian tradition, begin the discussion of 
natural law (Calvin und das Recht, p. 5). 


6° See above, n. 26. 


6t Commentary on Romans (1539); Opera, XLIX, 
. agi, sak, 
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The historic role of the Decalogue as 
authoritative witness to natural law, to 
which attention has been called above, is 
assumed in Calvin’s whole treatment of 
the moral law: 


The interior law [lex ille interior] which as 
we have said above is written and so to speak 
imprinted on the heart of everyone, in some 
sense teaches us everything that is necessary to 


know of the Two Tables. For ourconscienceé > 


will not let us sleep a perpetual sleep without 
any sensibility, so as not to bear witness within, 


admonish us of our duty to God, and show us 
the difference of good and evil. 


Man in his ignorance is able by this nat- 
ural law to obtain only a taste of what is 
pleasing to God; but “‘the Lord has of- 
fered us his written law to convey more 
certain testimony of that which is too ob- 
scure in the natural law here and im- 
press it on our understanding and 
memory.’ 

Similarly, in his interpretations of 
Exodus and Deuteronomy the Com- 
mandments are regarded as a divine re- 
cording of the natural law. Before the 
law was written, men readily forgot its 
requirements, The reason for writing it 
was to witness to the truth of God 
through the perpetual succession of the 
ages (‘ut continua aetatum serie testata 
esset Dei veritas”). In his third sermon 
on Deuteronomy, chapter 19 (1555), 
Calvin states that the law would have 
been received by men even if they had 
never heard that Moses uttered it, for the 
reason that our Lord has imprinted on 
the hearts of men that which he imparted 
to his own people in writing. God’s will 
is that men should not be so brutish as 
to lack those principles of equity con- 
tained in the law of Moses. Correspond- 
ences between the latter and pagan cus- 
toms arise from innate justice and con- 

° Institutes, 11, viii, 1; Opera, Y1, 267. 


63 Mosis reliqui libri quattuor (1563); Praefatio in 
legem (on Deut. 31: 10); Opera, XXIV, 230. 
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science.** Calvin has a profound sense of 
the “order of nature’ and often invokes 
this idea to enforce a moral judgment, 
e.g., on such matters as obedience to par- 
ents; injustice to the poor; vanity and 
simplicity in dress; theft, war, drunken- 
ness, marriage.’ On the passage, “ Does 
not nature herself teach you?” (I Cor. 
11:14), he refers to a bad law as an at- 
tempt to abolish “the integrity of na- 
ture’? by which the ordinances of God 
are distinguished from the corruptions of 
men. But such designs are in the end 
vain. No legislator can make vice not 
vice. If anyone in tyrannical pride dares 
attempt this, ‘the suppressed light of 
nature will nevertheless break forth and 


will prevail.’’6 


It would be possible to add many cita- 
tions of similar import. We cannot here 
enter upon the examination of Calvin’s 
application of natural law to the duty of 
obedience and to the duty of resistance 
in special situations or relate our data to 
the whole body of his political teaching. 
It is sufficiently evident that Calvin has 
adopted the natural-law tradition with 
modifications that do not denature it. 
These modifications are such as to give 
increased emphasis to conscience and to 
reduce the medieval emphasis on reason. 
It is permissible to argue that natural 
law is, for Calvin, of secondary interest 
in relation to his main doctrines. This is 
the case only because the realm of mun- 
dane affairs is, for him, subordinate to 
the realm of the supernatural. Within the 
mundane society, natura) law is not sec- 
ondary but controlling—and this be- 
cause it is not earthly but divine in ori- 
gin, engraved by God on all men’s 
hearts. 

°4 Opera, XXVIII, 568 fi. 

6 Cf. Doumergue, of. ctt., V, 467. 


°° Or, in his words, ‘“‘emerget tamen oppressum 
naturae lumen ac praevalebit” (Commentary on I 
Corinthians (1546|,; Opera, XXIV, 662). 
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HISTORY IN THE THEOLOGICAL CURRICULUM 


JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS* 


E case for religious history in 
higher education is the case for all 
significant history—history that 

consciously selects and preserves achieve- 
ments, events, patterns of relations, his- 
tory that serves as a magister vitae for 
this generation. History as widely con- 
ceived and taught in our universities, on 
the other hand, is insignificant history, 
an esoteric discipline of Ph.D.’s on which 
the reading public has long since passed 


silent judgment. 
One of the most discerning critics of 
contemporary culture considers the in- 


terpretation of history to be the central 
problem of philosophic thought today. 


Yet the professional historians seem to 
have remarkably little to contribute to 
such a discussion. To become a profes- 
sional historian, one would suppose a 


man would need to be convinced at least 


that the moral issues of free men have 
had eternal issues bound up in them, that 


our fathers have explored the human 
situations to our enrichment and instruc- 
tion; yet one suspects often that the en- 


joyment of the dignity and perquisites 


* Dr. Nichols received a Master’s degree from 
Harvard and the doctorate from Yale, both in his- 
tory. During his graduate study he received ap- 
pointment as a fellow of the National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education. He was called to the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago from a 
teaching position at Macalester College. He is 
co-editor of this Journal. 

In some relation to the subject of the present 
article are his Introduction to the English transla- 
tion of Jacob Burckhardt’s Weltgeschichiliche Be- 
trachtungen (Force and Freedom, Reflections on 
History) (New York: Pantheon Books, 1943), and 
“Church History and Secular History,” Church 


History, June, 1944. 
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of ‘‘scholarship”’ is motive enough for the 
writing of histories without any particu- 
lar convictions. In so far as this is the 
situation, it may probably be laid to the 
account of the positivist and naturalist 
philosophies which dominate American 
university faculties and which mark a 
late degeneration of the unique Judeo- 
Christian conception that mankind has a 
history worth recording. Professional 
history will regain significance as it be- 
comes again the history of religions, of 
the ultimate loyalties and values of hu- 
man societies, and makes those resources 
and experiences available for the strug- 
gles of our day. 

It is a debated question whether the 
history of such loyalties and values 
should be taught in colleges and uni- 
versities (if at all) from ‘‘within the tradi- 
tion,” or “objectively.” For the theo- 
logical curriculum the propriety of teach- 
ing values by evaluating is less contested. 
Even here, however, the positivist blight 
has left the history of religion incrusted 
with layers of irrelevancies and barnacled 
with ‘“‘dead facts.’’ And our training in 
historical scholarship inhibits our escape 
from these impediments. We have been 
schooled, for example, to concentrate on 
“environmental factors”’ in religious his- 
tory, to put second things first, to assume 
either that the specifically religious, the 
creatively religious, is not worth the at- 
tention of the historian or his students 
or that it is not amenable to scientific 
analysis. Let us challenge both of these 
assumptions and, taking a stand avowed- 
ly “within the faith,” consider a few of 
the ways in which historical study can 
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minister to the deep needs of our gen- 
eration. 

The minister, whose day-to-day oc- 
cupation is the conduct of ecclesiastical 
institutions, can find in history an ar- 
mory of devices for his problems. Timid 
ecclesiastics can draw confirmation from 
history for experiments in group minis- 
try, in cell and brotherhood groups, in 
the revival of Christian political and eco- 
nomic ethics. The list quickly extends it- 
self. Such utilitarian advantages, how- 
ever, are incidental. Within the Protes- 
tant conception of the priestly responsi- 
bilities of all laymen there is little room 
for a peculiar fundamental training for 
the ecclesiastical functionary. Whatever 
arguments for the training of the clergy 
are essentially sound should also apply 
to the Protestant layman in his univer- 
sity education, with differences only in 
the extent of his studies. For both clergy 
and laity, then, there are at least three 
important functions for the teaching of 
religious history. 

1. There are, first, the obvious nega- 
tive uses of historical criticism. In faith- 
less hands historical criticism has often 
led to moral relativism and indifference, 
but to the faithful it can and does serve 
as the destroyer of golden calves. It is the 
appointed weapon to demonstrate the 
prophetic and radical Reformation in- 
sight of the fallibility of all books, all 
churches, all reason, all the sacramental 
agencies of life to which we are constant- 
ly tempted to trust our security. This 
Protestant character of historical method 
is indicated both by the predominantly 
Protestant circles in which modern his- 
tory was created a century ago and by 
the continuous embarrassment the meth- 
od affords to all sectarian dogmatisms. 
One can scarcely name a great Catholic 
historian who has been able to remain in 
good standing in his church, for a whole- 
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hearted acceptance of the historical 
method undercuts the Catholic position. 
The Catholic historian, as Leo XIII 
warned, “must never lose sight of the 
fact that history contains a collection of 
dogmatic facts which impose themselves 
upon our faith and which nobody is per- 
mitted to call in doubt.’’* History serves 
to clear away all artificial barriers within 
the church, the infallibility of the Pope, 
the apostolic succession of ordaining 
bishops, the various forms and formulas 
of baptism and the Eucharist, the final- 
ity of all conciliar deliverances, creeds, 
of canons, including the canon of the 
Scriptures themselves. All this is not to 
say that dogmatically bound histories, 
falsifications by suppressio veri, cannot 
and are not being written and taught in 
seminaries. They are. The constant pull, 
however, is to universalize the method, 
to analyze even the holy things. 

Here is the justification of critical 
study of the historical Jesus, to take the 
crucial case. All revelatory facts, even 
this one, can be analyzed in objective, 
secular fashion, and need to be. For it is 
of the nature of a religion of Incarnation 
that its revelation shall always be medi- 
ated in clay vessels and that all communi- 
cation shall entail a painful element of 
translation and rejection as well as ap- 
propriation. A revelation is by nature 
through something or someone whose 
significance and fulfilment are not trans- 
parent. The revelation is always, “Not 
this, but this transfigured.”’ Critical his- 
tory has its uses, then, even if it is not 
food for babes. For critical history serves 
to prune away all false securities, all 
idolatries. We do well to recognize the 
limited human character of the Naza- 
rene, the relative and finite forms and 
vocabulary of the Scripture, the creeds, 


' Letter to Prelates and Clergy of France, Sep- 
tember 8, 1899. 
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the preaching, and the sacraments in 
which the Christian revelation has been 
mediated. It is salutary to see the history 
of the Christian community, like that of 
the Old Testament Hebrews, as a record 
of infidelities, apostacies, evasions, and 
idolatry, of unremitting fornication with 
Baals and Ashteroths down to the pa- 
triotisms, racialisms, ecclesiasticisms, 
and Mammon worship of this very day. It 
is well, I say, to recognize these things, 
provided we can learn to match them 
with the recognition of the redemption 
that was also there. It is well to confess 
that Christianity has been in a sense an 
earthly failure, provided we can also dis- 
cern how from the resources of her mem- 
ory have come again and again the pricks 
of self-condemnation and abasement, 
provided we observe how uniquely she 
has confessed the holiness and mercy of 
God amid her own corruptions, provided 
we recognize the Church as our mother 
through whom has come, whether we 
like it or not, our spiritual life. It is wise 
to admit the human weaknesses of our 
parents; it is unwise to suppose that we 
can dispense with our particular parents 
now that we have achieved the abstract 
conception of “parenthood,” or envisage 
a satisfactory adjustment to some Uni- 
versal Process of “being-a-parent.’’ Phil- 
osophically absurd as it may seem, the 
living continuous fellowship of the Chris- 
tian Church preserves in its communal 
memory a unique and perpetually re- 
newed avenue of converse with the living 
God. The Christian community of the 
regenerate is a fact, in a sense in which 
the moral and rational “humanity”’ of 
the philosophers is not, and it is a fact 
which in a particular sense signalizes the 
action of God in the redemption of his- 
tory. 

2. And here we are already confronted 
with positive contributions of the con- 


sistent historical method when applied to 
Christianity. Not only are all sectarian- 
isms exposed in their cultural relativities, 
but positive insight can be achieved into 
the many branches and forms of the 
faith. Historical study may nourish the 
religious awareness of the Communion of 
Saints, the one Body of Christ, in which 
alone all communions are truly joined. 
Few of us are granted the opportunity to 
know intimately the spirituality of 
Christians of other communions, but we 
can find some substitutes in historical 
study. Roman Catholics like Newman 
and Von Hiigel, Lutherans like Séder- 
blom and Grundtvig, Eastern Orthodox 
like Soloviev, Bulgakov, Dostoevski, 
Berdyaev, Unitarians like Martineau 
and Channing—to cite representatives in 
recent years alone—these have claimed 
the attention of the whole Christian 
world and deepened the sense of unity 
beneath differences. The value of the 
history of the Judeo-Christian faith in 
undermining cultural nationalism, like- 
wise, is obvious; but there is a more sub- 
tle form of class and cultural stratifica- 
tion which is a particular curse of 
churches without historical depth. From 
historical study can be drawn the per- 
spective which overrules the false fastidi- 
ousness of the cultured and recognizes in 
the crudest manifestations a due rever- 
ence before Him unto whom every knee 
shall bow and cultured and uncultured 
alike submit as members one of another. 
The religious sense of continuity over 
the generations, lastly, of responsibility 
to those gone, and those to come, can 
grow only from knowledge of concrete 
men and women who fought the good 
fight and kept the faith and were not to 
be perfected apart from us. Steadiness 
and comfort can be drawn thence by 
clergy and by laity. 

Here is a blind spot generally charac- 
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teristic of American Protestantism, 
which religious history should be able to 
repair. Among all the Christians of the 
world, we Americans are still distin- 
guished by a lack of historical conscious- 
ness and the related lack of a sense of the 
Church as a God-given fellowship, creat- 
ing institutions. From the early eight- 
eenth century to the twentieth, American 
Protestantism has fallen into the domi- 
nant pattern of individualistic pietism 
and exhibits the same poverty of struc- 
tural political and social thought as 
marks off Wesley from the Reformers or 
medieval churchmen. There is some 
truth in America, at least, to the apolo- 
getic confession, “We are all Methodists 
now.” Even the social gospelers were too 
rationalistic and moralistic to have any 
real historical consciousness, and what 
approaches they made toward an organic 
conception of society were not brought 
into fruitful relation with Christian the- 
ology and symbolism. More than any 
other major Western people, we are still 
shaped by eighteenth-century individ- 
ualism and rationalism, and we have the 
same need as contemporary Russia of 
recovering our history, not so much in 
the sense of knowing facts, as belonging. 
The ecumenical movement of the last 
generation is the first extensive American 
wakening to the spiritual reality of the 
Church, the Body of Christ, and church 
history can strengthen that movement 
mightily. 

3. After outlining thus briefly the 
possible uses of church history in the 
avoidance of parochial exclusiveness and 
in the cultivation of a sense of the sacra- 
mental character of the whole Christian 
fellowship, let me press a little further 
the question of how religious history can 
actually lead to the knowledge of God, to 
faith. 

Just as it is possible to travel in 


strange lands and observe only that the 
natives are so ignorant that they cannot 
speak English, so one may retrace his- 
tory, even the religious history of his 
own community, with patronizing pro- 
vinciality. The history of Christ and his 
Church is a medium of the self-revela- 
tion of the living God, but not ex opere 
operato. I suppose that every generation 
of theological students has to discover 
painfully this truth. One may read books 
and take courses and write papers on the 
events of Passion Week or the doctrine of 
God with no increment whatever of rec- 
ognition or commitment to the Christian 
God or any other. The religious life is 
nourished by theological studies only in 
so far as they are permitted to call our 
own selves into question. The history of 
Christianity calls us in question in a 
unique way, because it is both our his- 
tory and the record of the Word of God. 
But for those who are unaware that they 
have a history, who suppose they can 
settle their problems from a fresh and 
unprejudiced point of view, for such the 
Christian God also is already assumed to 
be dead. The Christian communion with 
God is not possible without a minimum 
of historical knowledge, although no 
amount of historical knowledge guaran- 
tees such communion. Communion with 
God in Christ, on the other hand, has 
been the chief source of the unique his- 
torical consciousness of the West. 

On the merely pedagogical level I 
think that we are all aware of one aspect 
of this personal character of religious 
knowledge. Religion is best taught to 
undergraduates through the imagination, 
by literature and biography. Systematic 
philosophical analysis aids few; they 
have too few roots in reality to find a 
real involvement in relating truths to 
each other. As Plato observed of this age 
group, their road to insight is to fall in 
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love, to love concrete things, things that 
are true, honest, noble, of good report. 
And the love for these kindles as a spark 
from person to person. The student’s re- 
ligious inclinations find their articulation 
as he senses his community of experience 
with the figures of literature, from Dante, 
Job, Dostoevski, or of history, in such 
biographies as those of Augustine, Ber- 
nard, Francis, Luther, Pascal, Wesley, 
Woolman. Here is also, of course, one of 
the chief attractions of religious history: 
its richness in great men, for, as in the 
history of art or literature, the mighty 
new creations almost always spring from 
individual personalities with the mystery 
of creation ex nthilo. 

This is not to deny the validity or ne- 
cessity of the other chief method of theo- 
logical study—the systematic. The phil- 
osophic integration of religious thought 
is an eternal necessity, but it is an eter- 
nally incomplete process. The imagina- 
tive sympathy of the historian for forms 
of religious life and devotion always out- 
runs the capacities of the theologian to 
accommodate the new materials in his 
doctrines. Religious history is thus al- 
ways a resource for and a challenge to 
any given theology or philosophy. Part 
of the historian’s function is to point out 
the cultural and temperamental peculiar- 
ities of all philosophies and theologies, to 
present students with such a range of 
perspectives that those who find their 
own insights overlooked or distorted 
when forced through any given doctrinal 
knothole will find spiritual and tempera- 
mental affinities and systematic re- 


~ sources elsewhere. 


The Christian experience of God it- 
self came through events, whose philo- 
sophical significance has never been ade- 
quately stated. And the Christian experi- 
ence of God still comes to us in some 
sense through historical memory of con- 


crete events. The reason Christianity in- 
sists on its historical origins is not be- 
cause the dramatic narrative has more 
imaginative appeal to the vulgar than a 
philosophically respectable formulation 
but because the initiation of the Christian 
faith was, itself, not a communication of 
a theology or ethics but a dramatic in- 
trusion of a personal God in Christ, which 
could be variously theologized about, 
and because the further self-revelations 
of God in Christianity have similarly 
been a meeting of wills rather than a 
mere impartation of insights. Theological 
diversity is inevitable, for God meets 
men cf various generations and tongues 
and societies and philosophies and re- 
quires of them obedience where they are. 
And yet he is the same God who worked 
in Christ, and is interpreted by the life 
of Christ in the Church, and redeems and 
judges each unique cultural constellation 
by the same absolute holiness and per- 
fect mercy as were uniquely apparent 
Christ Jesus. Christianity was founded 
not on Jesus’ teachings but on the risen 
Christ, on personal fellowship with a 
transfigured Messiah whose character 
had not been unambiguously revelatory 
of God’s Realm in his lifetime. Christian 
living and Christian thought about his- 
tory stand or fall with the certainty of 
contact with very God in Christ and in 
his Church, with the recognition that 
here are our resources and our beginnings 
in a sense which is true of no other guid- 
ance or illumination in our world, wheth- 
er the regularities and beauties of the 
physical universe, or the values of cul- 
ture and society apart from God. Our 
ethical maxims and theological ortho- 
doxies are useful abstractions and deduc- 
tions from this concrete and personal 
self-revelation but poor substitutes for 
it. 

What, then, is normative within the 
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Christian tradition, where there is such 
indefinite variety of institutional, doc- 
trinal, and liturgical forms? I think that 
it is clear that there is no platform of 
philosophic or doctrinal propositions 
which can be taken as normative for 
teaching, and the historian would hold 
that the tradition has never existed pri- 
marily as a philosophical one. It has been 
a religious community, having its unity 
in the acceptance and response of its 
members to a solicitation of them person- 
ally by God in Christ. Christians have 
variously expressed this relationship, de- 
pending on cultural and philosophic 
backgrounds. The teacher who would in- 
terpret that tradition must undergo and 
interpret the experience of personal rela- 
tionship to ultimate reality in Christ. 
The normative element of the tradition 
is not any given philosophy of religion 
but a living personal communion under- 
going reinterpretation generation by gen- 
eration. The question which has shaped 
all the other important problems, and 
still does, is “What think ye of Christ?” 
The full sense of this truth cannot be ap- 
prehended by students, I believe, other 
than by historical study. 

This problem of how the self-revela- 
tion of God is to be conceived as present 
in the historical memory of the Christian 
fellowship recalls the introspection of Au- 
gustine’s Confessions, where he endeavors 
to conceive how God can be in his mem- 
ory. The analogy is a close one, for his- 
tory, significant history, is the autobiog- 
raphy of a community, a superpersonal 
self. Histories are written in critical peri- 
ods in the lives of societies, just as auto- 
biographies are usually composed from 
the vantage point of some decisive turn 
in life. Our memories and our self-realiza- 
tion in action are always reciprocally re- 
lated. We become self-conscious per- 


sons, whether as individuals or as com- 
munities, only as we deliberately and free- 
ly act, on the one hand, and as we be- 
come aware of our past, on the other 
hand. Where is there a nation without a 
history? Or a moral personality with am- 
nesia? Every free decision uncovers to us 
what we are, and by the same token leads 
us to revise and highlight our historical 
memory as we understand anew how we 
came to be what we are. Our history must 
be rethought after every major decision, 
but such reshaping is not a fashioning 
out of whole cloth but is rather a recog- 
nition of how our decisions had been in 
fact affected by events in our past which 
had hitherto lacked significance. His- 
torical insight is thus the self-conscious- 
ness of a character in formation and act. 
The structure of history and autobiog- 
raphy is thus, in a sense, ‘‘mythological,”’ 
which in no way injures its verifiability or 
“objectivity.”” We can rebel against our 
history, but it determines the nature of 
our rebellion. We can often turn our his- 
tory various ways, we may seek to ignore 
it, but we can never escape it. No divorce 
annuls the psychic bonds of an honestly 
intended marriage. Nor can we escape 
the memory of the self-revelation of God 
as Christ in our community. Even for us 
Americans, historyless as we seem, the 
tradition lives powerfully under the level 
of our cultural consciousness and breaks 
forth decisively in crises. 

And often the rethinking and honest 
facing of our history is a necessary psy- 
chiatric procedure. History is a kind of 
probing into the past to uncover the 
hidden origins and determinations of our 
attitudes and institutions and the forms 
in which we have come to conceive our 
destiny. That is what religious historians 
are really doing, as they seem to be arbi- 
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trarily picking wayside flowers down the 
centuries—here Socrates, there Zoroaster, 
there Gautama—to speak truth to us. 
It is not that we freely hunt and choose; 
it is that we have been hunted and are 
fleeing; we have been chosen and are in 
our fleeing unwittingly choosing the 
hunter. For it is Christ we see in Zoro- 
aster, Socrates, and Gautama. If we were 
real followers of Gautama or Socrates, 
we would never have searched in the first 
place, for they taught us no Messiahship 
and no bursting of the Kingdom of God 
into history. We inevitably read history 
and philosophize as Christians, assuming 
a revelation of God’s will in our past even 


when we will not confess it. The unity 
and direction of the course of human af- 
fairs was only discovered and is still only 
discerned by those who wear the Shema 
on their foreheads or in the dark and 
measureless caverns of the memory. In 
contrast to all humanist religions, or all 
otherworldly mysticisms, the God who 
was in Christ, the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, summons a personal re- 
sponse from each individual at his par- 
ticular post inextricably involved in the 
irreversible cumulative network of his- 
torical relations and traditions. And so 
the whole creation travaileth until now 
in the agony of bearing eternity. 








THE BIBLE IN THE ANCIENT CHURCH 


ROBERT M. GRANT* 


generally regarded as the clarifica- 

tion and exposition of the word of 
God contained in scripture, in the light 
of the growth and experience of the 
church. The central theologians of an- 
cient Catholicism viewed their task as 
theological rather than philosophical. 
For this reason the fundamental prob- 
lems of theological method concerned the 
nature of exegesis and the interpretation 
of scripture. God’s revelation recorded in 
scripture was both final and complete. 
Nevertheless, the foolishness of God was 
constantly being assailed by the wisdom 
of men in its pretense of being wiser than 
he. Under this attack, and under the in- 
fluence of their own philosophical train- 
ing, some Christians rationalized the 
difficulties of scripture through allegori- 
cal interpretation. Others in simpler 
faith insisted on the literal meaning of the 
word. It might be said that the alle- 
gorists took history as mythology and 
that the literalists took mythology (in 
the theological sense of the word) as his- 
tory. There was a third group, however, 
consisting of theologians of the church 
who revered tradition, which produced a 


r: THE ancient church theology was 


* Dr. Grant teaches New Testament in the Uni- 
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published in London by the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge. More recently he has 
completed a book on The Meaning of History in 
Ancient Christian Thought, of which the present ar- 
ticle is one chapter. 


definite principle by which scripture 
could be made meaningful in a later day. 
This principle is worked out most clearly 
and deeply by Augustine in the first three 
books of his De doctrina Christiana. 


I 


One of my theology teachers once 
said to me, ‘Do not despise the foi du 
charbonnier.”’ It is this simple faith which 
is reflected in the literalistic method of 
interpretation. Literalism was natural 
for those who came out of Judaism into 
Christianity. It had been the method of 
Jesus himself,’ as well as, in most in- 
stances, of Paul.? It was generally the 
method of rabbinical interpreters. And 
in the early church insistence on literal- 
ism was often called “ Judaizing”’ by pro- 
ponents of other methods.‘ Papias of 
Hierapolis, early in the second century, 
provides us with an excellent example of 
such interpretations.’ His Exegesis of the 
Dominical Oracles includes vividly ma- 
terialistic descriptions of the miraculous 
phenomena of the age to come.° Papias’ 

*See B. H. Branscomb, Jesus and the Law of 
Moses (New York, 1930). 

2H. St. J. Thackeray, The Relation of St. Paul to 


Contemporary Jewish Thought (London, 1900), pp. 
186-222. 

3G. F. Moore, Judaism in the A ge of the Tannaim, 
I (Cambridge, 1927), 248, 319; on “allegorization” 
see J. Bonsirven, Le Judaisme palestinien, I (Paris, 
1934), 298-99. See also M. J. Shroyer in JBL, LV 
(1936), 261-84. 

4 E.g., Dionysius of Corinth in Eusebius HE vii. 
24. I. 

5 On him see my note in ATR, XXV (1943), 218- 
22. Some of his interpretations are apparently taken 
from the Apocalypse of Baruch. 

®Trenaeus Adv. haer. v. 33. 3-4 (II, 417-18 
{Harvey]). 
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mind is thoroughly Semitic. Similarly the 
principal center of literalistic exegesis in 
the later church was Antioch, where 
there was a large and influential Jewish 
colony.’ Not all literalists were close to 
Judaism, however; Marcion of Pontus* 
insisted on a literal interpretation of the 
Old Testament in order to discredit it, as 
well as the Gospel of Matthew, which 
uses it.? But the majority of literalists, 
then as now, were ordinary believers 
without a taste for theology. Clement 
and Origen had difficulties with them at 
Alexandria.”° 

Their simplicity was especially evident 
at two points. In the first place, they in- 
terpreted literally the anthropomorphic 
descriptions of God in the Old Testa- 
ment. They believed that God was 
corporeal;" in opposition to Stoic en- 
lightenment” they held that his bodily 
form was like ours. Origen’ is horrified 
by their views: they think such things of 
God as they would not think of the most 
savage and unjust man. Relying on bib- 
lical teaching, they upheld the view that 
God is capable of wrath,"4 a concept re- 
jected by every philosophical school.*s 


7C. H. Kraeling in JBL, LI (1932), 130-60. 

8 Origen Comm. xv. 3 in Matt. (x. 1. 356 [Kloster- 
mann]); A. von Harnack, Marcion: Das Evangelium 
vom fremden Gott (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1924), p. 260.* 

9 Marcionite exegesis in Irenaeus Adv. haer. iv. 
3. 1 (ZI, 150), 4. 1 (151). I owe this correction of my 
note 49 in JR, XXV (1945), 189, to Dr. Philip 
Carrington, Archbishop of Quebec. See also von 
Harnack, op. cit., pp. 297-313. 

*©On Clement see R. P. Casey in HTR, XVIII 
(1925), 86-87; Origen De princ. iv. 2. 1 (v. 308 
[Koetschau]). 

1 See the title of Melito’s lost treatise On the 
Corporeality of God (Eusebius HE iv. 26. 2); Ter- 
tullian Adv. Prax. 7 (II, 661 [Oehler]). 

12 SVF, II, 1057-60. 

13 De principiis iv. 2. 1 (v. 308 [Koetschau]). 

™4 Theophilus Ad Autolycum i. 3. 

Zorne Gottes (Géttingen, 1909), p. 6; E. Bevan, 
Symbolism and Belief (London, 1938), pp. 206-51. 


In the second place, they took literally 
the promises of the Apocalypse of John 
and believed that in the millennium 
pleasures of the flesh would be bestowed 
upon Christians. Such a belief was very 
common in the ancient church.” Even 
Augustine, in the period soon after his 
conversion, accepted it in part.’? Natural- 
ly certain theological values were pre- 
served by literalists which were likely 
to be lost by other interpreters; but, as 
we shall see, the less rigid exegesis of the 
church and its theologians preserved 
them as well. 


II 


Among Christians who had been edu- 
cated in Greek schools and found it diffi- 
cult to reconcile even elementary philos- 
ophy with Christian faith, the allegorical 
method was largely in use. The method 
was not new. As early as the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. Homer’s descriptions of the im- 
moralities of the gods had proved un- 
palatable; Theagenes of Rhegium™ wrote 
an “‘apology’”’ for Homeric poetry, in 
which allegorization removed the diffi- 
culties. By the time of Plato all Homer 
was allegorized, and from his ideal state 
he rejects it, allegory and all. “These 
tales must not be admitted into our state, 
whether they are supposed to have an 
allegorical meaning or not. For a young 
person cannot judge what is allegorical 
and what is literal; anything that he re- 
ceives into his mind at that age is likely to 
become indelible and unalterable; and 
therefore it is most important that the 
tales which the young first hear should be 
models of virtuous thoughts.” 


16 L,, Atzberger, Geschichte der christlichen Eschato- 
logie innerhalb der vornicdnischer Zeit (Freiburg, 
1896), p. 640 (Index s.v. “Chiliasmus’”’). 

17 De civitate det xx. 7. 

8 Tatian Ad Graecos 31 (p. 31: 16 [Schwartz]); K. 
Wehrli, Zur Geschichte der allegorischen Deutung 
Homers im Altertum (Basel, 1928), p. 88. 

19 Plato Rep. 378d; see Crat. 405-8. 
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Among the Stoics the allegorical meth- 
od was systemitized. As Dio of Prusa?° 
points out, Zeno took his principle of in- 
terpretation from Antisthenes: ‘‘ Homer 
says some things according to opinion, 
others according to truth.” But Anti- 
sthenes was apparently content to state 
the principle; Zeno actually worked 
through the Iliad and Odyssey, reconcil- 
ing apparent contradictions, and inter- 
preting the gods as powers of nature. His 
successor Cleanthes also was an alle- 
gorist.”" 

But the greatest systematizer of the 
early Stoa, Chrysippus,” was the philos- 
opher of the allegorical interpretation. 
Without his work it could not have 
achieved its later influence, for he based 
it solidly on two general principles, on 
both of which he wrote books. The first, 
and more general, is the principle of 
ambiguity. Chrysippus wrote nineteen 
books on ambiguities. In writings, he 
says, similar matters are expressed in dis- 
similar words and dissimilar matters are 
expressed in similar words. Moreover, 
every word is ambiguous; two or more 
meanings can be found in the same 
word.”> The logical conclusion to be 
drawn from this principle is that, when 
something irrational or unsuitable is, or 
rather seems to be, expressed by an au- 
thor, you have misunderstood his mean- 
ing. And since an axiom of Stoic thought 
is that God is not anthropomorphic, a 
writer who portrays the gods in human 
form must not mean what he says. “In 


those inypious myths there lies an inter-' 


pretation which is very much to the 


20 Dio Chrysosiom Orat. lili. 4=SVF, I, 274; see 
Cicero De natura deorum ii.63. 

2* Macrobius Sat. i. 17. 8, 31, 36; 18.14. 

22See K. Miiller, ‘“‘Allegorische Dichtererkla- 
rung,” RE Suppl., IV, 16-20; E. Bréhier, Chrysippe 
(Paris, roro). 

3 Diogenes Laertius vii. 192; SVF, I, 151-53. 
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point.” The myths themselves are ridicu- 
lous, but, when they are rejected, one can 
understand that the gods are immanent 
in all nature, and what the sphere of 
each one is.*4 The second principle to be 
explained by Chrysippus was that of 
etymology. “‘A deep and ineffable ques- 
tion,” says Origen, “‘is that concerning 
the nature of names—whether names are 
given, as Aristotle thinks, or, as the 
Stoics suppose, innate.’’s And since, ac- 
cording to the Stoics, names are a part of 
the nature of things, we are justified in 
seeking in them the real meaning of the 
things they signify. The method we use 
is that of etymology, which unfortunate- 
ly in ancient times was highly subjective. 
But Chrysippus composed two works on 
etymologies,” and those fragments of his 
which concern the gods are full of them. 
According to Cicero, in Chrysippus’ 
second book on the nature of the gods he 
“wants to accommodate the tales of 
Orpheus, Musaeus, Hesiod, and Homer 
to what he himself had said in the first 
book [i.e., that the gods were powers of 
nature]....so that the ancient poets, 
who did not even suspect these things, 
might seem to have been Stoics.’”7 

In the handbook of Cornutus,?® a 
Stoic philosopher exiled from Rome un- 
der Nero, we find the allegorical principle 
very thoroughly worked out. Except for 
Homer and Hesiod, and the ancient 
philosopher Empedocles, the only au- 
thor to whom Cornutus refers isthe 
Stoic Cleanthes, whose allegorical ex- 


24 Cicero De natura deorum ii. 61 (with the notes 
of J. B. Mayor). 

25 Origen Contra Celsum i. 24 (SVF, II, 146). For 
the idea see Epicurus £p. i. 75-76; A. Gellius Noct. 
Att. x. 4; Ignatius Eph. 1. 1; Heracleon Frag. 46 (p. 


83: 25 ff. [Volker]). 
26 Diogenes Laertius vii. 200. 
27 SVF, 1061-1100; Cicero De natura deorumi. 41. 
28 See A. D. Nock in RE Suppl., V, 995-1005. 
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planation of the labors of Heracles he 
praises.” The principle of interpretation 
employed is summarized at the end of his 
book. “‘Thus you, O son, can refer the 
mythical traditions concerning the gods 
to the elements which are typified, in the 
belief that the ancients were not ordinary 
men, but that they too were able to 
understand the nature of the world and 
were disposed to philosophize about it 
through symbols and dark sayings.”’° A 
very similar explanation is to be found in 
the second-century writer Maximus of 
Tyre. “The poets and the philosophers 
say just the same things; if you change 
the names you will find the similarity and 
become acquainted with the meaning of 
the narrative.’’3 

In view of the popularity of the meth- 
od it was not to be expected that Greek- 
speaking Jews at Alexandria and else- 
where would be hesitant to apply it to 
the difficulties of their own ancient writ- 
ings. Even in the translation of the Old 
Testament into Greek we find an effort— 
unsystematic, to be sure—to avoid an- 
thropomorphisms in speaking of God.# 
But something more thoroughgoing was 
needed in order to make the Old Testa- 
ment speak the language of contempo- 
rary cosmology and ethics. Such an aid 
was found in the method of allegoriza- 
tion, which we see for the first time in the 
Letier of Aristeas, probably in the second 
century B.c.33 According to Aristeas, the 
levitical commandments are symbolic of 
higher truths. Another Hellenistic Jew 
who interprets scripture allegorically is 


29 Cornutus 31 (p. 64:15 [Lang]). 

3° Ibid. 35 (p. 75: 18). 

3 Philosophumena iv. 8g-h (pp. 49-50 [Hobein]). 

32C, T. Fritsch, The Anti-Anthropomorphisms of 
the Greek Pentateuch (Princeton, 1943). 


33 See A. Jiilicher in RE, I, 878; Aristeas 148 ff., 
161 ff.; E. Bickermann in ZNW, XXIX (1930), 280- 
98. 


Aristobulus, possibly the same man as 
the tutor of Ptolemy Euergetes men- 
tioned in II Macc. 1:10.34 In a fragment 
preserved by Eusebius he states that 
scripture should not be interpreted lit- 
erally. The “hand” of God is his might, 
his ‘‘speech” is his influence on man’s 
soul, his “standing” is the stability of the 
world, his ‘‘ coming down” is unrelated to 
time or place, the ‘“‘fire” and “‘trumpet”’ 
of Sinai are metaphorical, the “six days” 
of creation merely imply development, 
and the “seventh” reminds us of the 
cycle of hebdomads among all living 
creatures. In short, “Moses, using the 
figures of visible things, tells us the ar- 
rangements of nature and the constitu- 
tions of important matters.’’35 

Philo of Alexandria,** the most famous 
allegorizer of Hellenistic Judaism, was 
strongly influenced by Stoics. The al- 
legorical method, he says, is dear to the 
physici.37 To them he owes his explana- 
tion of Abraham and Sarah as ‘‘ mind” 
and “‘virtue,”’ as well as the observation 
that the seven-branched candelabrum is 
a symbol of the seven planets.** These 
teachers, as Bousset3? seems to have 
demonstrated, were Stoics, for they dis- 
cussed questions of fate and necessity, 
believed in a boundless void surrounding 


34 A. Gercke in RE, II, 918; see A. Elter, De 
gnomologicorum Graecorum historia atque indole 
(Bonn, 1893-95), Pp. 203. 

35 Eusebius PE viii. ro. 3, xiii. 12; W. N. Stearns, 
Fragments from Graeco-Jewish Writers (Chicago, 
1908), p. 86. 

36On Philo’s exegesis see C. Siegfried, Philo von 
Alexandria als Ausleger des Alten Testaments (Jena, 
1875); E. Stein, Die Allegorische Exegese des Philo 
aus Alexandreia (“Beihefte zur ZAW,” Vol. LI 
[Giessen, 1929]); R. Marcus in Jewish Studies in 
Memory of George A. Kohut (New York, 1935), pp- 
469-70. 

37 Post. 7. 

38 Abr. 99; Mos. ii. 103. 


39 W. Bousset, /iidisch-christliche Schulbetrieb in 


Alexandrien und Rom (Géttingen, 1915), pp. 10-14. 
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the world, and expected a “cosmic bon- 
fire.”’4° Though the allegorical method 
had apparently come into Alexandrian 
Judaism about two centuries before 
Philo’s day, he still turned to Stoic 
teachers for inspiration and instruction 
in it. After he had learned it, he went on 
to apply it remorselessly to scripture and 
was even able to find it suggested by 
scripture itself. “So we must turn to al- 
legory,”’ he says,* “‘the method dear to 
‘men with their eyes opened. Indeed the 
sacred oracles most evidently afford us 
the clues for the use of this method. For 
they say that in the garden there are 
trees in no way resembling those with 
which we are familiar, but trees of Life, 
of Immortality, of Knowledge, of Appre- 
hension, of Understanding, of the con- 
ception of good and evil.” 

The apostle Paul is the earliest al- 
legorist whom we know in the Christian 
church. While, as he himself says,* he 
was “‘a Hebrew of Hebrew descent,’’ and 
therefore his exegesis is largely rab- 
binic,43 he was born or at any rate 
brought up in the Hellenistic city of 
Tarsus. Even if later he studied at the 
feet of Gamaliel,44 he need not have been 
unaware of Greek.* And in one cele- 
brated instance Paul makes use not only 
of the allegorical method but also of the 
Greek word &\\nyopoiipeva. “It is writ- 
ten, Abraham had two sons, one from 


4° Haer. 300; Plant. 7; Spec. i. 208. 


4* Plant. 36. Philo’s influence: P. Heinisch, Der 
Einfluss Philos auf die dilteste christliche Exegese: 
Barnabas, Justin, und Clemens von Alexandria 
(Miinster, 1908). 

42 Phil. 3: 5. 

43 See n. 2 above; A. D. Nock, St. Paul (London, 
1938), pp. 21-34. 

44 Acts 22:3; M.S. Enslinin JR, VII (1927), 360- 
75 (contra). 

45S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (New 
York, 1942), with the review of A. D. Nock in ATR, 
XXV (1943), 223-27. ; 
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the slave girl and one from the free. The 
one from the slave girl was born accord- 
ing to the flesh, but the one from the free, 
through the promise. These things are 
meant allegorically: for they are two 
covenants, one from Mount Sinai, be- 
gotten for slavery, which is Hagar. 
Hagar® means the present Jerusalem, 
which with her children is in slavery. But 
the Jerusalem above is free: which is our 
mother” (Gal. 4: 22-26). 

Most of the other passages in the New 
Testament which are at times cited as 
examples of allegorization are really ex- 
amples of “types,” in which a New 
Testament event was foreshadowed in 
the Old Testament. The reality of the 
type is not denied. But other interpreta- 
tions close to allegorization are to be 
found in the Synoptic Gospels.*” These 
interpretations are clearly not the same 
as the allegorical explanations of the 
Stoics or of Paul. They are somewhat 
like the explanations which the rabbis oc- 
casionally appended to their parables.* 
But Mark and Matthew are denying the 
simpler meaning of the parables in order 
to demonstrate their esoteric meaning. 
“To you is given the mystery .... but 
to them that are outside all things are 
done in parables, that seeing they may 
see and yet not perceive; and hearing 
they may hear and not understand; lest 
by any chance they should be converted 
and be forgiven’? (Mark 4:11-12). The 
fact that this statement is in part a quo- 
tation from Isa. 6:9-10 should not pre- 
vent us from noticing that in essential 
meaning it is not unlike the view of 
Chrysippus. 


46 Emending the text with Schott, as noted in E. 
Nestle’s text (16th ed.). 

47 Mark 4:11-12; see John 12:38-41; Matt. 
13:35. 

48B. T. D. Smith, Parables of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels (Cambridge, 1937), p. 27. 
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It was in a minority group that al- 
legorization reached its height. One of 
the most famous “gnostics” of the second 
century was Valentinus (ca. 140),*° who 
taught at Alexandria. He seems to have 
rejected the Old Testament and to have 
allegorized the Fourth Gospel. The basis 
for his interpretation is expressed in his 
book On the Discourse of Friends.°° 
“Many of the things written in ordinary 
books are found written in the church of 
God; for these are common words from 
the heart—the law written in the heart.” 
Clement of Alexandria,5* who quotes 
these words, adds: “ Whether by common 
books he means the Jewish writings or 
those of the philosophers, he makes truth 
common to all.’’ Presumably Valentinus 
did not mean the Jewish writings, for in 
his opinion “‘all the prophets and the 
Law spoke from the inspiration of the 
Demiurge, a foolish god; they them- 
selves were fools, who knew nothing. For 
this reason the Savior declares, ‘All who 
came before me were thieves and robbers’ 
(John 10:8], and the apostle says, ‘The 
mystery which was not known to former 
generations’ [Col. 1: 26]. For none of the 
prophets declared anything concerning 
the things of which we speak.”’** Evident- 
ly Valentinus rejected the Old Testa- 
ment. What use he made of the New 
Testament may be seen from the quota- 
tion above and from the story of his 
vision which Hippolytus relates.53 “‘Val- 


49QOn Valentinian exegesis see C. Barth, Die 
Interpretation des Neuen Testaments in der Valen- 
tinianische Gnosis (“Texte und Untersuchungen,” 
Vol. XXXVII [Leipzig, 1911]); texts in W. Volker, 
Quellen zur Geschichte der christlichen Gnosis (Tiibin- 
gen, 1932), pp. 57-141; R. P. Casey, The Excerpta ex 
Theodoto of Clement of Alexandria (“Studies and 
Documents,” Vol. I [London, 1934)). 


5° Frag. 6 (p. 59:8 [Vélker]). 


5* Stromata vi. 52. 


52 Hippolytus Ref. v. 35. 1 (p. 164: 7 [Wendland]; 
p. 134: 11 [Vélker]). 


entinus says he saw a newborn child, and 
asked it who it might be. It answered 
and said it was the Logos. Then Valen- 
tinus, having added some tragic myth, 
wishes to construct from this the heresy 
which he had undertaken.” The method 
by which the tragic myth was added was 
presumably the allegorical interpreta- 
tion. 

His follower Ptolemaeus valued the 
Old Testament more highly and studied 
it with greater care. In his Letter to Flora 
he gave an acute analysis of the Law, 
pointing out that some parts of it must 
be allegorized.*4 He also interpreted the 
Fourth Gospel allegorically. In a com- 
mentary on the prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel: which Irenaeus®* quotes, Ptole- 
maeus finds in the first chapter of John 
“the first ogdoad, the mother of all the 
aeons. For he said Father and Grace and 
Only-begotten and Truth and Logos and 
Life and Man and Church.” Here for the 
first time we possess a completely al- 
legorical interpretation of a part of a 
gospel. Ptolemaeus reads into the Fourth 
Gospel all the Valentinian doctrine of 
emanations. 

Toward the end of the second century 
another Valentinian, Heracleon,® pro- 
duced the first complete commentary on 
the Fourth Gospel. It survives only in 
fragments preserved by Origen in his 
commentary on the same book. Hera- 
cleon was a thoroughgoing allegorizer. 
The narrative of the Fourth Gospel never 


53 [bid. 42. 2 (p. 173:22 [Wendland]; p. 59:13 
[Vélker]). 

54 Epiphanius Haer. xxxiii. 3-7 (I, 450-57 [Holl]); 
A. Harnack, Sitzungsberichte .... (Berlin, 1902), 
Pp. 513-41. 

88 Adv. haer.i. 8.5 (1, 80 [Harvey]); J. N. Sanders, 
The Fourth Gospel in the Early Church (Cambridge, 
1943), PP. 62-65. 

56 Fragments in Vélker, op. cit., pp. 63-86; see 
W. Forster, Von Valentin zu Heracleon (‘‘Beihefte 


zur ZNW” [1928]). 
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means what it says; there is always a 
deeper, more spiritual meaning. While we 
may agree with Heracleon’s intention, we 
cannot accept his results, for they reflect 
the Valentinian world-view with all its 
fantasy and depreciation of matter in 
favor of pure “spirit.”’ Like many a later 
commentator, while Heracleon claimed 
to be discovering a deeper meaning in the 
gospel he was simply reading into it his 
own views of the nature of the world and 
man. Other Valentinian commentators 
like Theodotus, from whose works Clem- 
ent of Alexandria made extracts, were 
equally extreme in their reinterpretation. 
It cannot be said that they went to 
greater lengths of allegorization than 
later interpreters whose orthodoxy was 
never in question. But the Valentinian 
world-view which they tried to read into 
the gospel was so fantastic, and indeed 
so difficult for the ordinary Christian to 
comprehend, that their exegetical work 
had little influence, except perhaps at 
Alexandria, and died with them. 

The Valentinians had sought to find 
what they considered the most advanced 
learning of their day in the pages of scrip- 
ture, much as nineteenth-century mod- 
ernists endeavored to interpret the six 
days of Genesis as geological periods. 
Their method, guided only by their fanci- 
ful theosophical doctrines, was unfortu- 
nate because it could be used by anyone 
to find anything. Pagan allegorizers ap- 
plied it to the Old Testament and found 
Greek gods and philosophy there.‘’ 
Christians in turn made use of it in in- 
terpreting Homer.’* At the same time 
Celsus,%* the late second-century critic of 

57 Justin Ap. i. 54; Origen Contra Celsum iv. 51; 
see Clement Stromata i. 150. 

S8E,. Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and 
Usages upon the Christian Church (8th ed.; London 
1901), pp. 69-70. 

59 In Origen Contra Celsum iv. 44, 48 (pp. 26-27 
[Gléckner]). See Origen De princ. iv. 2. 2. 


Christianity, attacked Christian use of 
the method, while Christian apologists 
simply counterattacked.® Both sides had 
achieved what Geffcken™ called ‘“‘a real 
chaos of inconsequential polemic.”’ Por- 
phyry attacks Origen’s allegorizations 
and allegorizes Homer.” 

What measure of genuine rationality 
the allegorical method possesses is ana- 
lyzed by Origen in an important section 
of his De principiis.°3 The scriptures 
were written for us and themselves clear- 
ly attest the necessity of allegorizing. 
They contain stumbling blocks®4 and 
impossibilities, such as the ‘“‘days” in 
Genesis before the sun had been created. 
There are many examples of this dif- 
ficulty even in the New Testament. 
Christ cannot have gone up to the top of 
a high mountain (Matt. 4:8) from which 
he could see: all the kingdoms of the 
world. One could not see Persia, Scythia, 
India, and Parthia all at once from such 
a place. Moreover, many of the injunc- 
tions of the Mosaic law, and even of the 
sayings of Christ, cannot be carried out 
in practice. This proves that the “scope” 
or reference of scripture is not the simple 
literal meaning, since sometimes it is un- 
true or irrational or impossible. It is such 
an examination which the saying ‘‘Search 
the scriptures” (John 5:29) requires. All 
scripture has a “‘spiritual’’ (allegorical) 
as well as a “bodily” (literal) and ‘“‘psy- 
chical’’ (moral) meaning. 

Unfortunately, even in Origen, whose 


So Aristides 13:7 (p. 21: 7 [Geffcken]); Tatian 21 
(p. 23: 22 [Schwartz)]). 

6 J. Geffcken, Zwei griechische A pologeten (Leip- 
zig-Berlin, 1907), p. 82. 

62 Eusebius HE vi. 19. 4-8. 

63 De princ. iv. 2. 9>—3. 5. See R. B. Tollinton, 
Selections from the Commentaries and Homilies of 
Origen (London, 1929), pp. ix—xlvii. 

64 On Origen’s use of the word see G. Stahlin, 
Skandalon (Giitersloh, 1930), pp. 315-16. 
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aim in interpreting scripture was to make 
plain the faith of the church,°* Greek 
rationalism is evident. When he discusses 
the doctrines of creation, incarnation, 
and resurrection, he is often strongly in- 
fluenced by philosophical dogmas and 
inclined to empty Christian teaching of 
its meaning. The allegorical method can 
be just as dangerous as literalism if it is 
employed without reference to the pri- 
mary doctrines of the Christian religion. 
Moreover, in its way it is as much an 
exaggeration of truth as its opposite, 
Rightly it upholds the permanent and 
contemporaneous quality of the word of 
God; but wrongly it assumes that the 
literal interpretation of that word is in- 
tended to conceal rather than to reveal 
meaning. The Christian faith must be 
read out of the words of scripture, not 
read into them. Finally, the allegorical 
method is essentially a tool of apologetics. 
It can explain away difficulties in the face 
of attacks from the world outside. It is 
the method which Ambrose used to re- 
move the difficulties of the Old Testa- 
ment.” But while at first the newly con- 
verted Augustine eagerly seized upon 
allegorization, he later realized that it 
provided no final solution for the prob- 
lems of Genesis and therefore re-wrote 
his interpretations. Originally he had 
found the literal meaning too difficult.” 
Later, however, as his faith grew 
stronger, he ventured to believe that 
the Bible meant what it said. 


6s E. de Faye, Origéne sa vie son wuvre sa pensée, 
III (Paris, 1928), 269-84; Hal Koch, Pronoia und 
Paideusis (Berlin and Leipzig, 1932), pp. 305-21; 
De princ.i. praef. Another method of interpretation 
not much practiced in antiquity, is discussed in my 
article in JR, XXV (1945), 183-06. 


6 Augustine Conf. vi. 6; F. H. Dudden, The Life 
and Times of St. Ambrose, II (Oxford, 1935), 457-59. 


67 Augustine Retract. i. 18 (I, 28c-d [Benedictine 
ed.]}). 


Ill 


In view of the many conflicting opin- 
ions concerning scriptural interpretation 
at the end of the second century, we are 
not surprised to find attempts being 
made by those who stood in the main 
stream of Christian orthodoxy to deter- 


‘mine what was the proper method of 


exegesis. The most important exponent 
of theological interpretation, in harmony 
with the mind of the church, is Irenaeus.™ 
In his work of exegesis he often follows 
the lead of his own theological teachers, 
whose theories come out of the earliest 
anti-Marcionite controversies.°? Like 
Justin,”® they advise students of scrip- 
ture to seek the “type” intended by 
God in the Old Testament.” Since 
Marcion had rejected the Old Testament 
and had refused to permit an allegorizing 
interpretation of it,” some clear standard 
seemed necessary. Typology alone was 
proving inadequate as the faith of the 
church developed;’’ it provided no real 
standard of interpretation, as far as 
theology was concerned. 

In his great work Against Heresies 

68 J. Hoh, Die Lehre des H1. Irendus tiber das Neue 
Testament (“Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen,” 
Vol. VII, Nos. 4 and 5 [Miinster, r919]), pp. 86-130; 
W. Schmidt, Die Kirche bei Irendéus (Helsingfors, 
1934), pp. 40-53; F. R. M. Hitchcock, Irenaeus of 
Lugdunum (Cambridge, 1914), pp. 183-240. 

69 A. Harnack, “Die Presbyter-Prediger des 
Irenaus,”’ Philotesia P. Kleinert zum LXX. Geburt- 
stag dargebracht (Berlin, 1907), pp. 1-37; F. Loofs, 
Theophilus von Antiochien adversus Marcionem 
(“Texte und Untersuchungen,” Vol. XLVI, No. 2 
[Leipzig, 1930]), pp. 310-24; Hitchcock, op. cit., pp. 
19-34. 

7K. L. Grube, “Die typologische Schrifter- 
kJarung Justins der Martyrers,” Der Katholik, II 
(1880), 139-59; T. W. Manson, “The Argument 
from Prophecy,” J7S, XLVI (1945), 129-36. 

7 Trenaeus Adv. haer. iv. 31. 1 (II, 251 [Harvey]). 

7 See n. 8. above. 

73 On typology see I Cor. 10:11, 9:10; P. Mein- 
hold, ‘“‘Geschichte und Exegese im Barnabasbrief,” 
ZKG, LIX (1940), 255-303. 
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Irenaeus lays down the lines which 
scriptural interpretation was generally 
to follow in orthodox Christianity until 
the end of the nineteenth century. The 
truth is the possession of the church. It 
was handed down to the church by the 
pupils and disciples of the truth, the 
apostles, who were sent out by Christ in 
the spirit of truth to proclaim it and to 
overcome ignorance. Through the spirit 
of truth the church possesses the knowl- 
edge of truth and is permanently to ap- 
proach the scriptures through it. This 
truth is expressed in the rule of faith 
(regula fidei), which is guaranteed 
through the episcopate in churches 
founded by the apostles.74 The apostolic 
succession, then, is clearly the guardian 
and preserver of truth, and in it alone is 
the truth to be found.’ 

Moreover, the truth is not confined to 
scripture, since it is also to be found in 
the oral tradition of the apostles, es- 
pecially in the baptismal symbol. This 
is not only the rule of faith but also the 
rule of truth.” It is in the light of tradi- 
tional apostolic teaching that scripture is 
to be interpreted. Irenaeus praises Justin 
for insisting on the continuity and con- 
sistency of the truth. “‘Well said Justin 
in his book Against Marcion, ‘I should 
not have believed the Lord himself if he 
had announced any other God than the 
Creator.’ ”’?7 In Irenaeus’ view there was 
no essential difference between biblical 
teaching and the teaching of the church. 

74G. N. Bonwetsch, Die Theologie des Irenius 
(Giitersloh, 1925), pp. 31-32. 

75 Directed against the successions of the Gnos- 
tics; cf. Ptolemaeus’ claim, in Epiphanius Haer. 
xxxili. 7. 9 (I, 457: 14 [Holl]); see Origen De prince. i. 
praef. 2. 

7 Adv. haer.i. 9. 4 (I, 88 [Harvey]); set forth in i. 
10. I (go-g1); see Tertullian De praescr. haer. 13 (II, 
14-15 [Oehler]). 

77 Adv. haer. iv. 6. 2 (II, 158-59 [Harvey]). On 
this quotation see J. A. Robinson in J7S, XXXI 
(1930), 374-78. 


“‘He who has the changeless rule of truth 
within him, which he received through 
baptism, will understand the names and 
expressions and parables in the scrip- 
tures.”7® ‘Therefore, having this rule as 
truth, and a plain testimony concerning 
God, we ought not to reject the sure and 
true knowledge of God by turning here 
and there into solutions of problems. 
. .77 We ought to yield such things as 
these to God who made us, knowing most 
certainly that the scriptures are com- 
plete, since they were spoken by the Word 
of God and by his Spirit.”*° No other 
knowledge is necessary. The questions of 
philosophy, especially, are irrelevant.* 
A very simlar solution to the problem 
of interpretation is given by Irenaeus’ 
admirer Tertullian* in his work De 
praescri ptione haereticorum (‘On Prescrip- 
tion against Heretics”), written about 
200.*3 In this work he does not present a 
system of interpretation but rather a 
legal brief to defend the rights of the 
apostolic succession. Three legal pleas 
are made against heretics: (1) the 
praescriptio veritatis: the truth is handed 
down in the apostolic succession from 
Christ; (2) the praescriptio principali- 
tatis: the truth is prior to the heretics’ 
discordant variations from it; and (3) 
the praescriptio proprietatis: the books 


78 See n. 76. 

79 Presumably a reference to the debate between 
Tatian, who wrote a book of Problems, and Rhodo, 
who replied with Solutions (Eusebius HE v. 13. 8). 

80 Adv. haer. ii. 28. 2 (I, 349 [Harvey]). 

8: E.g., the cause of the rise of the Nile. Posi- 
donius would have been horrified by such lack of 
interest. 

82 A. Harnack, ‘‘Tertullians Bibliothek christ- 
licher Schriften,” Sitzungsberichte... . (Berlin, 
1914), Pp. 303-34, esp. p. 321; H. Koch, “Tertul- 
lianus,” RE, V, A, 828-29; G. Zimmermann, Die 
hermeneutischen Prinzipien Tertullians (Wiirzburg, 
1937): 

83 A. Harnack, Die Chronologie der altchristlichen 
Litteratur, II (Leipzig, 1904), 274. 
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which contain the truth belong as prop- 
erty to the church, and the church alone 
has the right to interpret them. In the 
course of his writing he denounces philo- 
sophical learning. “What has Athens to 
do with Jerusalem? What has the 
academy to do with the church?’’*4 Only 
the heretics incessantly quote Matt. 7:7, 
“Seek and ye shall find.’’*’ When we 
possess the truth, no further search is 
necessary; we possess it in the rule of 
faith. “To know nothing contrary to the 
rule is to know everything.’’* 

Clearly if the rule of faith is the final 
authority in matters of interpretation, 
the debate between literalism and al- 
legorical interpretation can to a consider- 
able extent be disregarded, especially 
since, as Tertullian points out, the rule 
itself is based on the gospel.*” Some pas- 
sages in scripture will be taken literally 
and others allegorically, and decisions 
will be made not so much on the basis 
of philological or philosophical analysis 
as on the basis of agreement with dog- 
matic concepts. Those Fathers who most 
firmly uphold the unchanging super- 
natural and suprarational character of 
Christian faith insist most vigorously on 
the authority of the rule of faith. 

The most important work on interpre- 
tation in the ancient church is the De doc- 
trina Christiana (“On Christian Teach- 
ing’) of Augustine.** The first three 


84 De praescr. haer. 7 (II, 10 [Oehler]). See C. N. 
Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture (New 
York, 1944), pp. 213-60. 

85 De praescr. haer. 8 (II, 10). 

86 Tbid. 14 (II, 15). 

87 Adv. Prax. 2 (II, 655). See C. H. Dodd, The 
Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments (Chicago, 
1937). An example of anti-Origenist interpretation 
which retains allegorization is to be found in the 
writings of Methodius. 

88 Edited by H. J. Vogels, Florilegium Patristi- 


cum, Vol. XXIV (Bonn, 1930). On interpretation 
see Vogels in M. Grabmann-J. Mausbach, Aurelius 


books, written in 397, describe the meth- 
ods and guiding principles of scriptural 
interpretation; the fourth, written thirty 
years later, is a handbook of Christian 
rhetoric. Our concern is only with the 
first three. After an exposition of the 
main points of Christian orthodoxy, 
Augustine characteristically points out 
that some of God’s works are to be en- 
joyed while others are to be employed. 
For example, man is made in God’s 
image and likeness. Is he to be enjoyed, 
or used, or both? “It is a precept for us 
that we should love one another; but it is 
a question whether a man is to be loved 
for himself, or for something else. For if 
it is for himself, we enjoy him; if for 
something else, we use him. For the 
happy life is to be found in that which is 
to be loved for itself.”*® But obviously 
man is not to be loved for himself, since 
the rule of divine love” says that you 
shall love your neighbor as yourself, but 
God with all your heart and all your soul 
and all your mind.” “Whoever, there- 
fore, seems to himself to have understood 
the divine scriptures or any part of them, 
in such a way that by understanding he 
does not build up that double love of God 
and neighbor, has not yet understood.” 
And ‘whoever finds another opinion 


Augustinus (Koln, 1930), pp. 411-21; C. J. Costello, 
St. Augustine’s Doctrine on the Inspiration and 
Canonicity of Scripture (Washington, 1930), pp. 3- 
62; M. M. Deems, “‘Augustine’s Use of Scripture,” 
Church History, XIV (1945), 188-200; A. A. Gil- 
more, “‘Augustine and the Critical Method,” HTR, 
XXXIX (1946), 141-63; bibliography in E. Gilson, 
Introduction 4 Vétude de Saint Augustin (Paris, 1931), 
Pp. 322-23. 

89 Doctr. i. 20 (p. 10:39). An Aristotelian (Eth. 
Nic. i. 1, 1094a18) and Stoic (SVF, III, 38-48) 
principle. 

9° Lev. 19:18; Deut. 6:5, Mark 12: 28-31 (Matt. 
22: 35-40; Luke 10: 25-28). 


9 This point is treated in Doctr. i. 21-39 and sum- 
marized, p. 18: 12-21. 


92 Tbid. 40 (p. 18: 22). 
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than that of him who wrote is wrong, 
since they [the scriptures] do not lie.”93 
Augustine assumes that all scripture 
points forward to its fulfilment in the law 
of love. 

In his second book Augustine turns to 
special points which require exposition 
and insists on the need of a liberal educa- 
tion for their explanation.°4 He proves 
the value of history, for example, from 
the fact that, since Ambrose knew Plato 
was in Egypt about the time of Jeremiah, 
he was able to make it probable that 
Plato had been instructed in our litera- 
ture.*° We should imitate those countless 
Christian writers who have “spoiled 
the Egyptians.”” We should even learn 
Hebrew, since many Hebrew words are 
untranslated in the scriptures.” 

The third book takes up ‘‘ambiguous 
signs” which are not clarified either by 
the law of love or by erudition. As Augus- 
tine reminds us, the ambiguity caused by 
faulty translation has been considered in 
the second book, while the ambiguity 
found in the subject matter itself has 
been discussed in the first book, where 
the principle of consulting the rule of 
faith has been laid down.” For example, 
the heretical interpretation of John 
1:1-2 as subordinationist must be re- 
futed by the rule of faith, in which there 
is prescribed (i.e., laid down in advance) 
the equality of the persons of the Trin- 


93 Ibid. 41 (p. 18:39). 

4 The later influence of this idea may be seen in 
the works of Cassiodorus, Isidore of Seville, and 
Hugo of St. Victor. 

95 Doctr. ii. 43 (p. 39:19); see F. H. Dudden, op. 
cit., I, 15-16. 

9% Doctr. ii. 61 (p. 46:30). The idea is found in 
Philo; see F. H. Colson in JTS, XVIII (1916-17), 
158, n. I. 

97 Doctr. ii. 16 (p. 26:19); but he did not know 
Hebrew: tbid. ii. 23 (p. 30: 22). 

98 [bid. iii. 2 (p. 48: 30): consulat regulam fide. 


ity.°? Again, sometimes a careful con- 
sideration of the text itself will bring 
clarification.’®° Usually the historical cir- 
cumstances of the writing, or a compari- 
son of various interpretations, or an ex- 
amination of the context will solve the 
problem.'* After a brief discussion of 
figurative language, Augustine turns to 
the old problem of distinguishing figura- 
tive from literal and sets forth this gen- 
eral principle: “‘Whatever in the divine 
word cannot properly be referred either 
to honest morals or to true faith is figura- 
tive. Honest morals pertains to love of 
God and neighbor; true faith, to knowl- 
edge of God and neighbor.’’*? Unfortu- 
nately, under the influence of this prin- 
ciple, Augustine decides that the story 
of the anointing of the Lord’s feet with 
ointment is incredible as it stands in 
John 12:3 (see Luke 7:36-50), for it is 
suited only to luxury-loving and wicked 
men, “whose banquets of that sort we 
detest.’’ Therefore, the good odor of the 
ointment must be a good reputation 
which one can acquire by good works, 
when he follows the footprints of Christ 
(vestigia Christi).*°? Similarly the im- 
moralities of the patriarchs must be set 
aside in the light of the golden rule and 
the law of love.'°** Not everything in the 
Bible has a literal meaning for everyone; 
but almost everything has a figurative 
meaning.*°s Augustine concludes his anal- 
ysis of allegorical interpretation by 
setting forth and commenting upon the 

99 Tbid. 3; the rule is called praescriptio fidei (ibid. 
5 [p- 49: 25]). 

100 Ibid. 4 (p. 49: 4). 

tor Thid. 8 (p. 51: 20). 

102 Ibid. 14 (p. 54:3). 

103 Ibid. 18 (p. 55: 25). 

104 Tbid. 22; For later allegorizations see R. H. 
Bainton in HTR, XXIII (1930), 39-49. 


105 Docir. iii. 25-26, 32. 
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seven rules of the former Donatist 
Tyconius.’” 

These rules are as follows: (1) concern- 
ing the Lord and his body (what refers 
to the Lord often refers to the church, 
and vice versa); (2) concerning the body 
of the Lord, the true body and the mixed 
(not all statements concerning Israel en- 
tirely apply to the church); (3) concern- 
ing the spirit and the letter (the Old 
Testament is not only history but also 
allegory); (4) concerning species and 
genus (when God addresses one person or 
nation his words are relevant to the 
whole world; sometimes the situation is 
reversed); (5) concerning times (biblical 
chronology is inexact, and the prophets’ 
language refers to the future as if it were 
past);7°? (6) concerning recapitulation 
(where Old Testament narratives seem to 
be contradictory, often the story is being 
recapitulated); and (7) concerning the 
devil and his body (just as in the first 
rule, what refers to the devil often refers 
to sinners, and vice versa). 

It is obvious that these rules could not 
be applied mechanically, and, indeed, 
Augustine criticizes Tyconius’ high 
claims for their effectiveness as leading 
the reader into a false hope.’®* Scripture 
is too rich and complex for such rules to 
comprehend it. Elsewhere Augustine 
makes further analyses of allegorical in- 
terpretation."°? But we have examined 
the subject sufficiently to see that the 


106 Thid. 42-55. On the rules see F. C. Burkitt, 
The Rules of Tyconius (‘Texts and Studies,” Vol. 
III, No. 1 [Cambridge, 1894]). I give the titles ac- 
cording to Augustine’s revision. 

07 This principle appears as early as Pantaenus 
(M. J. Routh, Religuiae sacrae [2d ed.; Oxford, 
1846], I, 378). 

108 Doctr. iii. 43 (p. 64: 22). Eucherius of Lyons is 
not so skeptical. 


109 See E. von Dobschiitz in Harnack-Ehrung 
(Leipzig, 1921), pp. 1-13. 


final authority in matters of interpreta- 
tion is the common mind of the church, 
as expressed in the rule of faith."° In 
other words, either literalism or allegor- 
ization is inadequate. There must be 
some final arbiter to free us from un- 
philosophical or philosophical subjec- 
tivism. This final arbiter is no mere 
human rule. The true interpreters, Aug- 
ustine declares," must, first of all—it is 
an absolute necessity—pray, that they 
may understand. 


IV 


What is the meaning of this principle 
of interpretation in our own day? For 
the Roman Catholic the answer is simple, 
the principle still retains all its ancient 
authority, though certain modifications 
are occasionally permitted.” For the 
Protestant, however, with his traditional 
doctrine of the verbal inspiration of 
scripture badly damaged by the as- 
saults of a century of historical criticism 
and—more important—with the former 
unity of his theological outlook shattered 
as a result of modernism and liberalism, 
no such answer is possible. If the author- 
ity for interpretation is to be the common 
mind of the church, the Protestant can 
only ask, ‘Where is the church?” Fur- 
thermore, the Protestant is better able 
than others to observe the changes in 
Christian doctrine which have taken 
place in nineteen centuries of develop- 
ment; he cannot believe that Christian 
theology is crystallized in any one form 
or that it will be so crystallized. There- 


10 See Vincent of Lerins, Common. i. 2 (Migne, 
PL, L, 640). 

™ Doctr. iii. 56 (p. 71:31). See J. N. Sanders in 
Theology, XLIII (1941), 324-32; R. Bultmann, 
Glauben und Verstehen (Tiibingen, 1933), pp. 114-33. 


112. Mangenot-J. Riviére in Dictionnaire de 
théol. cath., VII, No. 2 (Paris, 1923), 2290-2343. 
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fore, he attaches greater importance to 
Augustine’s injunction to pray than to 
his injunction to consult the rule of faith. 

And yet, in the ecumenical church of 
tomorrow or the day after, even the in- 
terpretation of scripture must play its 
part. If theology is to be understood as 
the relating of the insights contained in 
the ancient books of Christianity to the 
common life of Christians today, regard 
for that life must be considered as the first 
of the interpreter’s obligations. Inter- 
pretation must be historical; it must seek 
to discover (in so far as it can) the mean- 
ing of the word for the age in which it was 


spoken; but it must go on to make that 
word relevant to the life of today. Pre- 
sumably the relevance will not be essen- 
tially different; and yet the interpreter 
will be aware of the varying needs of the 
ancient church and of the church in our 
times. Unless he has regard for the faith 
of Christians, he cannot properly under- 
stand the work he is endeavoring to in- 
terpret. The spirit must mean more to 
him than the letter. He must live and 
work in the environment in which the 
books were produced—which is the 
Christian community, the “faithful com- 
pany of all believers.” 
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CONSCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


HELMUT ¥UHN* 


Alter Dialectic and the Conscience” 

Professor H. Richard Niebuhr has 
sketched a sociological-pluralistic inter- 
pretation of conscience. His ideas, big 
with far-reaching conclusions as they are, 
call for a close examination. In the fol- 
lowing pages I wish to point out a few 
difficulties involved in the sociological 
conception of conscience by measuring it 
against what I consider a more faithful 
account of the facts involved. 

Professor Niebuhr’s view may be 
summed up in three theses as follows: 
(1) In exercizing his conscience the indi- 
vidual takes towards himself the attitude 
of some other individual, particular or 
idealized, to whom he is socially related. 
(2) Not only one, but a plurality of socie- 
ties claim the individual’s allegiance 
through the medium of his conscience. In 
this sense the self “has many consci- 
ences.’ (3) The authority we ascribe to 
conscience receives its credentials neither 
from the ego nor from the alter ego but 


[: A recent paper entitled “The Ego- 


* Dr. Kuhn received his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Breslau in 1923. From 1930 to 1937 he 
was Privatdocent for philosophy in the University of 
Berlin. He came to this country on the invitation of 
the University of North Carolina and has taught 
there since 1938, at present as associate professor 
of philosophy. He is the author of Sokrates: Ein 
Versuch iiber den Ursprung der Metaphysik (1934), 
and Freedom Forgotten and Remembered (1943). He 


contributed to the volume, A State University Sur- 
veys the Humanities (Chapel Hill, 1945). Treatments 


by Dr. Kuhn of topics related to the theme of the 
present paper have also appeared in the Review of 
Politics (1944), Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research (1942 and 1944), Theology Today (1946) and 
elsewhere. 


* Journal of Philosophy, XLII, No. 13, 352-59. 
4 [bid., p. 357. 
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from the “common mind,” i.e., the so- 
ciety which integrates the self and the in- 
voked partner into a “joint authorship.” 

In outlining his sociological pluralism 
in matters of morality, Professor Nie- 
buhr seems to have a twofold purpose in 
mind. First, he wishes to lay the founda- 
tions of a specifically Christian ethics by 
assigning to the fellowship between God 
and man the prerogatives of a court of 
last resort. In the second place, he is 
anxious to demolish the idea of consci- 
ence as the voice of the “higher self,” a 
view which he identifies with idealism. 
Concerning the first purpose, I greatly 
fear that sociological pluralism, in lieu of 
the desired Christian ethics, will yield 
only a religiously oriented authoritarian- 
ism. As to the other purpose, Professor 
Niebuhr appears to pour out the baby 
with the bath. The baby is reason, the 
dispensable fluid, idealist metaphysics. 

I proceed to oppose to Professor Nie- 
buhr’s three theses an equal number of 
antitheses. 

1. Comscience is a unique attitude 
which the individual takes toward himself, 
and by no means must this infra-individ- 
ual relation be equated with inter-individ- 
ual, t.e., social, relations. 

There is some reason to suspect that 
the sociological theory of conscience, mo- 
nistic or pluralistic, explains away what 
it attempts to understand. It identifies 
the relation of moral judgment as it ob- 
tains between individuals with the ana- 
logous relation within the individual, the 
outer court with the inner court. But is 
not conscience discovered by a retreat 


3] bid., p. 356. 
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from the outer to the inner court? In this 
manner, surely, the notion of conscience 
has once been ushered into philosophy. 
The point in coining the term ouveidnats 
was to get the sharpest possible antithe- 
sis to public opinion (66&a)—a matter of 
great concern to the Stoic moralists. 
Nthil opinionts causa, omnia conscientiae 
faciam, Seneca wrote.* If we now, follow- 
ing the sociological fashion, delete the 
distinction between ‘‘what people think 
of me” and “what I think of me,” we 
seem to deny the characteristic inward- 
ness of conscience and, in fact, con- 
science itself, 

But, possibly, we are held up by a mis- 
understanding. Though suffering diminu- 
tion, the distinction may yet remain. 
The diminished distinction with which 
the sociological interpretation leaves us 
might be between “what people think of 
me” and “what I think people might 
think of me.” The play, in this view, is 
always the same and it is always dia- 
logue, never soliloquy. Only the stage 
shifts—from actual society without to 
society evoked within, and the latter we 
call “conscience.” 

Now this seems altogether too paltry a 
distinction to render unto conscience 
that which belongs to conscience. Apart 
from this specific inadequacy the distinc- 
tion as such, I admit, is valid enough. 
Raising a pair of bushy eyebrows, our 
headmaster, on rare occasions, used to 
growl approvingly, “All right, boys.” 
This is one fact. At this present time, 
two decades after the pedagogue’s death, 
I may still imagine his quizzical brows 
rising or contracting over my more recent 
endeavors, and this is quite another fact. 
However, the difference between the two 
facts is not the difference between social 
recognition or blame, on the one hand, 
and a clear or perturbed conscience, on 


4 Ad Gallionem de vita beata vii. 20. 
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the other. In both cases I am in society, 
and even in essentially the same so- 
ciety. I am not yet with myself, not yet 
aware of myself as having a conscience. 

If, insisting on the importance also of 
the diminished distinction, the sociolo- 
gist speaks of a “society without” as 
over against “society within,” the very 
words he uses overstate his case. They 


conceal the fact that, in a sense, the out- 


ward relation is also ‘‘within.’’ Any ex- 
ternal relation of judgment in the meet- 
ing of mind and mind involves an in- 
ternal relation of the mind to itself. 
The eyebrow-raising took effect only be- 
cause we had given the old man a place in 
our minds, Likewise, as I now evoke his 
image, it is not my ego in disguise, posing 
as someone else. It is the after life in me 
of the real person, present in recollection. 
He may help me recover my conscience, 
but he is not merely a figure of my con- 
science. He is still Mr. So-and-so. 

In whatever light we view the distinc- 
tion between outer and inner society, it 
fails to bring us face to face with the 
problem of conscience. We may live 
play-acting to an audience, snatching 
from their lips the image of ourselves, 
tortured by the damning likeness or 
elated over applause. This estrangement 
of the self from its conscience is no less 
acute for being suffered under the eyes of 
a merely imaginary and idealized audi- 
ence. The anchorite is as little safe 
against the vain desire to please as the 
man whose name is daily in the head- 
lines. And the sublimer the idealized 
judge to whom I appeal, the more suc- 
cessful I may be in hiding from him part 
of the evidence. Conscience, we conclude, 
is something different both from outer 
society and from inner society. 

“The moral situation in which the self 
gives laws to itself, judges itself, ap- 


proves or condemns itself is . . . . one in 
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which a reasoning and feeling self takes 
towards itself the attitude of another 
which it represents to itself or which is 
represented to it.’’> This is tantamount 
to saying that the self gives laws to itself 
by not being itself. A society composed of 
these evanescent selves appears like mir- 
rors mirroring mirrors—an odd _ socio- 
logical companion-piece to Leibniz’s 
monadology. Self and conscience slip 
through the meshes of the sociotheo- 
logical argument. 

The retort to all this might he that I 
am arguing on a lower plane that Profes- 
sor Niebuhr does. His point of departure 
is an insight borrowed from G. H. Mead. 
“We are in possession of selves just in so 
far as we can and do take the attitude 
of others towards ourselves and respond 
to those attitudes,’”? Mead wrote® Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr indorses this affirmation 
with one restriction. If I understand him 
correctly, he means to substitute for 
Mead’s confident ““We are... .” at the 
beginning of the sentence the more con- 
servative “We know ourselves to be 
....’—which may or may not be a 
significant proviso. 

Compared with this dialectical ap- 
proach I seem to argue on the plane of 
that naive individualism which looks 
upon the ego as an entity self-sufficient 
by nature and combining with like enti- 
ties in a merely accidental fashion. I 
hasten to dissociate myself from this 
view—an error complementary to the 
one I suspect in both Mead and his fol- 
lower. Self and society are correlated. In 
insisting on this fact the sociologist- 
philosopher is right against the indi- 
vidualist. But at the same time he is 
wrong in treating this correlation as 


though it were a symmetrical one. It is 


Ss Niebuhr, op. cit., p. 355- 


® The Philosophy of the Present (Chicago, Lon- 


don; 1932), pp. 189-90. 


asymmetrical, Society is nothing but a 
compages of individual members, a 
structured relatedness with no claim to 
being listed as substance. The individual, 
on the other hand, is over and above his 
membership an entity of its own right. 
Though informed by society and factual- 
ly inseparable from its social relations, it 
has yet among all things in the world the 
best claim to substantial reality. Sir 
David Ross, I believe, is right when he 
remarks that, regarding the “existence of 
substances, i.e., of beings which undergo 
change and yet retain their self-identity 
through it, we have the clearest evidence 
of it in the facts of self-consciousness.’”” 

To clinch our argument we mark off 
reflexiveness as an essential attribute of 
selfhood and examine the role it plays in 
social commerce. Taking this term in a 
broader sense than Professor John Laird 
does® (covering both immediate or non- 
transcendent self-awareness and mediate 
or transcendent awareness of the past 
self in remembrance), we assert that 
there is no rational consciousness with- 
out reflexiveness. As Kant said, ‘“The ‘I 
think’ must be able to accompany all my 
representations.”’® Whatever I do, feel, 
perceive, think, I am the actual spectator 
and potential judge of those doings, feel- 
ings, perceptions, thoughts. In resorting 
to the hypothesis of a “higher self” we 
complicate matters and explain nothing. 
The judge in me may well be inferior to 
the self in the defendant’s role, for in- 

1 Foundations of Ethics (Oxford, 1939), p. 211. 


An asymmetrical correlation is also maintained by 


Mead. But with him the social process which de- 
termines the organization of the individual’s re- 
sponses is “logically antecedent” (Mind, Self, and 
Society (Chicago, 1934], p. 188). The view advocated 
in the text is thus diametrically opposed to Mead’s 


“social behaviorism,”? whose dangerovs implica- 
tions have become spectacularly obvious. 


8 Mind and Deity (London, 1941), pp. 57-85. 


9 Critique of Pure Reason, chap. ii, “Transcenden- 
tal Analytic,” sec. 12. 
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stance, when I sneer at my past en- 
thusiasm. The enigma of reflexiveness is 
neither some freakish peculiarity which 
calls for a logical tour de force such as the 
duplication of the self, nor is it confined 
to moral experience as conscience—it is 
the very nature of the self. To the extent 
that it is enigmatic (and a riddling thing 
of a rather awesome kind it truly is), it 
infects the social relation with its own 
riddle. Now, whatever else conscience 
might be said to be, it doubtless is one 
of the manifestations of the self’s reflex- 
iveness. If we interpret the inwardness of 
the reflexive self (the self as related to 
itself) in terms of the self-other relation- 
ship, we reverse the order of explanation 
and try to account for what is funda- 
mental in terms of the derivative. 
“Through the Thou a man becomes 
1,” Martin Buber formulated,*® and this 
observation has then been made the basis 
of complex structures of thought by 
Friedrich Gogarten, Eberhard Grisebach, 
Karl Heim, and others. But Buber’s 
aphorism is misleading, unless it is offset 
by another remark. Only a thing which 
has awareness of itself (a thing that can 
call itself “I’’) may discover a Thou. 
Plato was nearer the truth when he de- 
fined thinking as “the inward dialogue 
carried on by the mind with itself with- 
out spoken sound.” This is not a socio- 
logical explanation of thought. It rather 
avers that the outward and spoken dia- 
logue presupposes the inward dialogue; 
and this assertion must not be reversed 
without careful qualification. An out- 
ward dialogue without inwardly dia- 
loguing partners would be a dialogue 
without thinkers and thought—a plain 
absurdity—whereas I may, and actually 
do, exclude vast spheres of my thinking 


107 and Thou, trans. R. G. Smith (Edinburgh, 
1937), p. 28. 
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from communication. No sociologica 
correlationism should be allowed to roky/ 
the self of its indefeasible substantialit 
To jump from affirming the self’s sub- 
stantiality in the indicated sense to the 
definition of the soul as forma substantia- 
lis or as an immortal essence would be 
imprudence. But our less ambitious phe- 
nomenological findings may yet serve as 
a basis for more far-reaching meta- 
physical conclusions. 

2. Conscience, in any acceptable sense 
of the word, is one in one individual. Owing 
to the indivisibility of his conscience the in- 
dividual can, without loss of integrity, di- 
vide his loyalty between various societies 
and, for example, render unto Caesar what 
is Caesar’s and unto God what is God’s. 

Society is constituted by an act of 
faith. Individuals decide to embrace a 
common cause as their own and thus 
establish the bond of loyalty. The organs 
of an organized body do not serve this 
body “faithfully,” nor shall we, barring 
metaphorical language, call their disease 
a defection. They are held together by 
the vinculum vitale of functional co- 
ordination. The members of the body 
social, however, are compounded hy the 
vinculum spirituale of freely granted ad- 
herence and affection, i.e., by loyalty. 

According to the sociological thesis, 
recognition of the moral law is submis- 
sion to an authoritative self representing 
a society. It follows that consciousness of 
guilt is to be understood as self-exclusion 
from that society. Just as ‘seeing eye to 
eye” with someone expresses the accord 
of companionship, so we turn aside from 
companionship in shame by hiding our 
faces. When Cain had slain his brother, 
“he went out from the presence of the 
Lord.”’* Every transgressor is an outcast, 
even though he continues to mingle with 
his fellows. His guilt condemns him to 


12 Gen. 4:16. 
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solitary confinement within his incom- 
municable self. All this we readily con- 
cede to the sociological interpretation of 
guilt. But again, we submit, this theory 
withholds half the truth. 

Society, it is true, expels the offender, 
and as a loyal member the offender may 
accept this exclusion as self-imposed. But 
the individual, in turn, may repudiate 
any one of the societies of which he is a 
member. His service in society is not 
functional subservience and, as such, in- 
escapable (though our frailty may make 
it so)—it is free service, i.e., loyalty. 
Loyalty is prized precisely because it is 
voluntary: I might relinquish the free 
service should I choose to do so. My 
membership is not simply a fact. It is a 
continually renewed decision, and in this 
sense every community, according to 
Ernest Renan’s famous dictum, main- 
tains itself through a perpetual referen- 
dum. 

The individual may clash with the 
community of which he is a member, and 
the right may lie with the individual. 
Socrates, for example, was right against 
Athens. In terms of the sociological idea 
of conscience this situation admits 
of only one interpretation. In protesting 
against one society, the Athenian de- 
mocracy, the Third Reich, or the Soviet 
Republic, the individual, it must be held, 
is actually claimed by another society. 
What seems a conflict between individual 
and group is at bottom a conflict between 
two groups. Socrates may have protested 
against Athens as a cosmopolitan, the 
man of the resistance movement against 
fascist rule as a good European or as a 
member of the Church Militant, etc. 

This may be admitted for the sake of 
the argument. But how, then, can a con- 
flict between societies be arbitrated? Two 
answers only seem possible. Arbitra- 
tion may be achieved either (a) in terms 


of principles, or (b) in terms of a hier- 
archy of societies. Both answers, how- 
ever, are destructive of the premises of 
the argument, i.e., of sociological plural- 
ism as a theory of morals. 

a) Take the first answer and try to 
compose the conflicting claims by refer- 
ence to principles which delimit the juris- 
diction of the societies involved. The 
church, one will then argue, is paramount 
in matters pertaining to spiritual welfare, 
the state, in matters concerning ter- 
restrial welfare, and so forth. But who 
can decide which of the divers principles 
is to take precedence in some concrete 
situation? None but the individual inter- 
rogating himself in the light of his con- 
science, we must reply. And this reply 
militates against the premises of the 
sociological argument. 

b) In the second place, we think of 
societies hierarchically ordered in such a 
way that the claim of the higher society 
always and under any circumstances 
overrules any rival claims made by so- 
cieties of lower rank. The individual, 
under a so arranged rule, takes orders 
from any one of the lower societies only 
as long as the sovereign claimant permits 
or keeps silent. For all practical ends and 
purposes we have with this conclusion 
abandoned the pluralistic thesis. The 
individual is seen not as belonging to sev- 
eral societies but as under the law of one 
society which, however, allows subsocie- 
ties to fill the pauses of its own inter- 
mittently operative authority; and if the 
pauses are sufficiently long and frequent, 
some subsociety, functioning as “acting 
head society,’”’ may enjoy a protracted 
and unchecked authority. This is crypto- 
monism rather than genuine pluralism. 
That even in our differentiated society a 
man may live in accordance with this 
primitive philosophy (a theoretical relic 
of tribalism) is made painfully clear by 
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contemporary examples. A case in point 
is the willingness of numerous Christian 
ministers all over our nationalistically in- 
flamed world to tolerate, countenance, 
and abet the public crimes committed by 
their countries. They seem to adhere to a 
somnolent celestial overlord rather than 
to a living God, and it takes a brazenly 
anti-Christian government, such as Hit- 
ler’s was, to break this facile conformity 
to the regnant subsociety (in the modern 
world the “acting head society”)—the 
nation state. 

It is time to sum up our observations. 
To be one is the first prerequisite for a 
responsible agent. A man may be one 
and, at the same time, a member of sev- 
eral societies only by being a judge of 
their several claims; and this capacity for 
adjudication cannot accrue to him from 
one of these societies. A point of leverage 
outside any society is needed. To com- 
mand a transsocietal fulcrum for adjudg- 
ing social claims is to be a self and to 
have a conscience. Hence conscience, in 
one man, must needs be one. 

This conclusion dovetails perfectly 
with the other result regarding the 
“asymmetrical” relation of individual 
and society. There is true reciprocity: no 
society without individual members; no 
individual outside society. But there 
is also unilaterality. Although society 
judges the individual just as the indi- 
vidual judges society and its demands, 
the individual’s verdict has a finality not 
attributable to the judgments of society. 
To claim this finality is, for the individu- 
al, to rely on his conscience. As one who 
has a conscience he encompasses society 
in a sense in which he is not encompassed 
by society. Archimedes’ demand is ful- 
filled: we have the point d’appui to un- 
hinge any social cosmos. 

The view expressed in this assertion 
might be branded as “anarchical indi- 


vidualism,” or it might be indicted un- 
der an even harsher name. Since the 
society of sovereign rank envisaged by 
Professor Niebuhr is man’s communion 
with God, it may seem barefaced satan- 
ism to let the individual under any cir- 
cumstances have the last word. Do we 
suggest, the objector will ask, that man 
should vow only conditional obedience to 
God, reserving for himself, under the 
name of conscience, the right of veto? 

The answer to this is twofold. First, 
the autonomy of conscience as defended 
here does indeed involve the possibility 
of a satanic rebellion against God, and it 
would be incomplete without taking ac- 
count of the “defiant conscience.” Where 
there is free submission to God, revolt 
must be possible, and in this sense every 
devil is a saint marred. So the apparent 
objection is actually confirmation. 

Our answer might be countered by 
the remark that the sociological theory 
has in store a simpler explanation of the 
facts under scrutiny. It holds that every 
rebellion against God is evil, whereas re- 
sistance to any other society may be 
either good or evil—evil if offered on be- 
half of a lower society, good if demanded 
by a higher or the sovereign society. 
This is enough, the sociologist maintains, 
to safeguard the individual’s freedom in 
every respect except in his capacity as a 
son of God, in which case it would not be 
a privilege but culpable disobedience. 
Why then, the sociological argument con- 
tinues, pass beyond the social bonds to 
find a legislative self related to itself in 
that unique way called conscience? Are 
we not multiplying hypotheses beyond 
necessity? Does not our argument be- 
come pointless as soon as we admit the 
existence of God and his unimpeachable 
authority? This counterattack brings me 
to the second part of my answer. 

The type of Protestant theology to 
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which Professor Niebuhr’s thought has 
some affinity zealously upholds the trans- 
cendence of God. God as the “wholly 
other” is placed beyond both the confines 
of the world and the reach of man’s intel- 
lect, an entity transmundane as well as 
transcognitive. But few of the represen- 
tatives of this radically negative theol- 
ogy are aware of the dialectical pitfalls 
hidden in their concept of transcendence. 
In faithful adherence to their principle 
they should avoid all discourse about 
God and supplant theological exposition 
with silent genuflection. But as they con- 
tinue to speak they lapse into the very 
error they combat. Anxious to win the 
high sea of transcendence by escaping the 
Scylla of mundane and rational imma- 
nence they are devoured by the Charyb- 
dis of social immanence. To them God, 
ceasing to be intelligibly superhuman 
(and as such both awful and ingratiat- 
ing), appears incalculably human and 
thereby frightening: the Deus abscondi- 
tus parts the curtains of his transcend- 
ence to step forth as rex tremendae 
majestatis. 

To exalt God in the medium of think- 
ing takes more than prophetic zeal. It 
requires wisdom or, at any rate, a mas- 
tery of the rules of right reasoning. Their 
fear of rational mundanity threatens to 
involve Karl Barth and his followers in 
some form of irrational mundanity. Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr’s article substantiates this 
apprehension. Through him the theology 
of total transcendence offers an alliance 
to a radically immanentist sociologism— 
Kierkegaard rubbing elbows with Profes- 
sor John B. Watson, the thinker who be- 
lieves he has a soul to save accepting as 
his brother-in-arms the behaviorist for 
whom mind “is simply the interplay of 
such gestures [i.e., gestures determined 
as responses to the social process] in the 
form of significant symbols.”?3 The com- 


mon enemy who helps to bring about 
this extraordinary fellowship is Idealism 
—a target chosen not in a very generous 
spirit. If we please, we may call Idealism 
senescent. But it is unjust to forget that 
through half a century, while a philo- 
sophically shoddy materialism won pub- 
lic favor with the borrowed pomp of sci- 
entific language, Idealism did not weary 
to fight for a spiritual interpretation of 
life. The alignment suggested by Profes- 
sor Niebuhr confuses the fronts. 

Let man’s relation to God be defined 
as “the court of last resort.’’ Once this 
society is established, no appeal to an 
ulterior authority is permitted or even 
conceivable. In this we have no quarrel 
with the sociotheological thesis. But, we 
submit, this man-God companionship 
must not be conceived as a species under 
the class “‘society”’ or “‘ego-thou relation- 
ship.” Although describable as a per- 
sonal relationship it forms a class by it- 
self, analogous to the class of inter- 
human relationships but not comprised 
by it. One of the marks of its uniqueness 
is this: in all interhuman relationships 
our personality becomes ‘‘shaded off” as 
a result of our yielding to the other and 
submitting to his judgment. Selfhood 
and conscience, in this human sphere, are 
retained by yielding conditionally only 
and within limits. Conversely, in the 
man-God relationship selfhood is won 
and revealed by total surrender. There- 
fore, we should not talk of a person as 
having several consciences according to 
the variety of societies to which he owes 
allegiance. These allegiances are com- 
patible with each other only on the sup- 
position of a self-identical conscience be- 
longing to an identical self. But we may 
affirm that for man to have a conscience 
and to be related to God are two aspects 
of one and the same fact. We may try to 


13 Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, p. 189. 
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isolate the first from the second and hold 
that “conscience is enough.”’ Or we may, 
with Thomas 4 Kempis, say, “non 
mihi sufficit conscientia mea,’*4 and ad- 
vance to the idea of a God who searches 
“the hearts and the reins.’** But in 
passing beyond the autonomous con- 
science to God we must take care not to 
destroy its autonomy, or else we destroy 
transcendence by substituting a divine 
tyrant for the transcendent God. 

The sociotheological thesis, while un- 
duly humanizing the relationship be- 
tween man and God, at the same time 
depersonalizes all personal relationships 
including that between man and God. 
The drama of a personal relation con- 
sists in the oscillation between partial 
self-disguise and self-withholding, on the 
one hand, and partial self-unveiling and 
self-giving, on the other. Alternately the 
self retreats into the stronghold of its 
monadic existence and again sallies forth 
into the social play. This story becomes 
pointless if conscience, part of the self- 
awareness of the agent, is understood 
as an internalized ego-alter relation, in 
other words, if the substantiality of the 
self is tampered with. In common speech 
we say that we make up our minds after 
much heart-searching, assuming’ that 
there is such a thing as “a heart” to 
search—a self which subsists in the ab- 
sence of others. And this understanding 
of the moral situation with its pressing 
“Know thyself!’’ we will not readily re- 
linquish. 

3. Moral authority must be defined 
with reference to a factor which exists out- 
side and above social relationships, and 
this is reason. Conscience, as a form of 
human rationality, is a constituent and not 
a consequent of society. 

Professor Niebuhr’s thesis and my 

4 De imitatione Christi iii. 46. 23. 

SPs; 920. 


antithesis have a negation in common. 
Ultimate moral authority can rest nei- 
ther with the ego nor with the alter ego. 
In the first case, judge and defendant, or 
measuring-rod and the thing to be meas- 
ured, would be indistinguishable. In the 
second case, the autonomy of the self 
would be violated. Instead of being a 
law unto himself, the individual would be 
subject to an undefined variety of law- 
givers. And in both cases moral author- 
ity would be wielded by stewards for the 
most part incompetent and fickle. Con- 
sequently, moral legislation must be as- 
signed to some third factor. With the at- 
tempt to define this third factor dissen- 
sion begins. 

According to the  sociotheological 
thesis the postulated third factor is the 
“common mind.” This answer must hold 
at all levels. When, Professor Niebuhr 
affirms, ‘‘the other in the mind is the 
image of Jesus Christ,” then the true 
authorship of command or judgment be- 
longs neither to the Christian nor to 
Christ but “to the society of self and 
Jesus Christ.’’* Similarly in man’s rela- 
tion to the state: Not the state as an 
entity independent of me has authority 
over me but only the state as made com- 
plete by my membership, In every and 
any case the authorship of a moral code 
is a “joint authorship.” 

The conception of a “‘joint authorship” 
involves two ideas which have to be ex- 
amined separately. 

a) It is assumed that a society, small 
or large is more than the sum of its com- 
ponents. It has a structure of its own, a 
“we consciousness,” which puts its im- 
print upon the individuals and marks 
them as members of a joint enterprise, as 
organs, so to speak, of a body social. 
This view of society as a quasi-substan- 
tial reality seems to me well supported 


16 Op. cit., p. 356. 
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by observation; and recent investiga- 
tions, I believe, have done something 
toward enlightening us on the structure 
of the communal world and the “‘we con- 
sciousness.”?7 But we must demur at the 
title of “common mind” conferred upon 
the social texture. However closely wo- 
ven it be, it has no center of conscious- 
ness (the “we consciousness” is a con- 
sciousness of individuals) and all the 
characteristic acts of “minding” are 
foreign to it. 

b) This structured social entity is 
credited with wielding moral authority; 
or rather it appears to Professor Niebuhr 
as the ultimate source of all moral au- 
thority. On this view even God’s com- 
mandments derive their validity, strictly 
speaking, not from God but from the fel- 
lowship of God and man. 

In order to clarify the issue involved 
I distinguish between a society of (ap- 
proximately) equals, on the one hand, 
and a society of unequals, on the other. 
With reference to the first, the idea of a 
joint authorship of moral norms seems 
well founded. This is the element of truth 
in Rousseau’s theory of the “general 
will.” For example, as a member of a 
class or profession I seek to live up to the 
code of honor and achievement em- 
bodied in it. In other words, I endeavor 
to bring my private ego up to the level 
of the communal We. Loyal lovers, 
Josiah Royce wrote, “are loyal not mere- 
ly to one another as separate individuals, 
but to their love, to their union, which 
is something more than either of them, or 
even than both of them viewed as dis- 
tinct individuals.’’* 

As we then turn to a society of -un- 
equals—of father and child, master and 


17Kurt Riezler, “Jack and Jill: Considerations 
of Some Basic Sociological Concepts,” Social Re- 
search, VI (1939), 489-501. 


8 Philosophy of Loyalty (New York, 1916), p. 20° 


servant, and the like—the idea of joint 
authorship becomes emptied of signifi- 
cance. It is true that the father is a father 
only in relation to the child, the master a 
master only in relation to the servant. 
But the norm of the father-child society 
is in the father rather than in father- 
and-child, the norm of the master-ser- 
vant society in the master rather than in 
master-and-servant. The idea of joint au- 
thorship finally appears incongruous and 
even offensive if applied to the society of 
greatest inequality (society only in the 
analogical sense)—the fellowship of man 
and God. 

So the scope of the “joint authorship” 
shrinks. But even within its narrowly 
circumscribed sphere, restricted to so- 
cieties of equals, this idea does not af- 
ford a solution to the problem under 
examination—the problem of the source 
of moral authority. No collective claim 
upon me acquires moral authority by 
partly being my own claim. It is Rous- 
seau’s hopeful illusion that the general 
will is always directed toward the com- 
mon good. Actually a conspiracy against 
humanity might also be carried forward 
by common volition. I submit to a claim 
on my obedience not because it issues 
from a dialectical hybrid, a thing both 
Ich and Nicht-Ich in the Fichtean man- 
ner, but because the claim is good. And 
its goodness must be discovered and 
tested for me by my conscience. 

When we have disposed of the “com- 
mon mind,” we are still caught on the 
horns of the dilemma from which the 
sociological hypothesis was calculated to 
deliver us. There is still the disjunction of 
moral heteronomy, on the one hand 
(someone else commands; why should I 
obey?), and, on the other, of an auton- 
omy which the self, being indivisibly one, 
is unable to carry into execution (I my- 
self command; but how can I give a 
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commandment and take it at the same 
time?). 

The philosophic-theological literature 
of the centuries, beginning with Plato’s 
work, points a way out of this dilemma. 
But the answer gleaned from this living 
tradition is so complex that it requires a 
perpetual re-formulation and re-affirma- 
tion of its meaning. As we are cut loose 
from this tradition and set adrift by 
positivism, we find the old perplexities 
deepen into a philosophical despair from 
which Professor Niebuhr tries to escape 
through the avenue of a sociology which 
is oddly compounded of Hegelian and 
behaviorisitic elements. 

Professor Niebuhr’s interpretation of 
conscience resembles a tragedy with the 
protagonist left out. The character which 
must be restored to the plot in order to 
make the play come off is Reason. The 
human self is rational in the sense of 
being an “organ of truths,” and these 
truths include truth concerning “right 
behavior,” i.e., a behavior in conformity 
with what human nature is designed to 
be. 

As rational, the ego is self-transcend- 
ing, that is to say, it relates itself to 
truths which exist independently of its 
own existence and of which it is in quest. 
It possesses certain truths, but this pos- 
session is linked to a wider context of 
truths as yet beyond reach, and looking 
backward from every truth attained on 
its formerly acquired property, it re- 
vises the knowledge or apparent knowl- 
edge it has in the light of its growing 
knowledge. 

This self-transcending of the ego as ra- 
tional modifies the general reflexiveness 
that goes with conscious existence by im- 
parting to reflexive acts a peculiar, nor- 
mative character. The distinction of an 
empirical self and a rational self is an at- 
tempt to describe this transcending re- 


latedness—a misleading attempt, it 
seems. For rational transcendence does 
not relate one basic self to a superim- 
posed other self; rather the transcending 
relatedness is the indelible and irreduc- 
ible characterof selfhood as rational. The 
self is not two selves—one that perceives, 
opines, feels; and another self that criti- 
cizes perceptions, winnows opinions, 
judges feelings. The self is one. In per- 
ceiving, it is already bent on discarding 
illusions; in forming opinions, it uses 
from the outset its selective powers; and 
its feelings are enveloped by critical 
awareness. It is constantly passing be- 
yond the data of consciousness as factual 
to that which measures these data—the 
norm of truth. 

As we apply these general observations 
to moral questions, i.e., to a set of truths 
immediately relevant to the individual’s 
“right conduct,” the puzzle which vexes 
Professor Niebuhr grows less oppressive. 
We need not avoid the alternative of an 
honorable but unthinkable autonomy 
and a quite comprehensible but disgrace- 
ful heteronomy by pouring the two im- 
miscible ingredients into the mixing-bowl 
of the “common mind.” The self is a law 
unto itself because as a rational self it is 
intrinsically related to a norm. At the 
same time, the self is subject to an inde- 
pendently existing law, because, despite 
its gravitation toward the good, it is not 
good. The self reveals itself as a thing 
that is on the way toward what it tends 
to be and ought to be. Its substantiality 
is to be sought neither in its factual 
status nor in its ideal possibility (the so- 
called “higher self’’), but in the tension 
and interaction between these two ter- 
mini. Adapting Aristotle’s celebrated 
formula for movement we might say: 
The self is an essence in the status of 
potentiality. 

The sociological interpretation can 
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hardly avoid looking upon conscience as 
some kind of oracle. The “common 
mind”’ delivers its dicta and the remain- 
der of the self, the individual mind (indi- 
vidual only and not at all common), must 
follow suit. Kantianism, with its neglect 
of the idea of practical wisdom, favored 
similar conclusions. T. H. Green, for in- 
stance, leaves us with the impression that 
all philosophy can do in defining our 
duties is a “negative service.’ It clears 
away encumbrances which prevent our 
moral capability from declaring itself.’? 
Against this confidence accorded to an 
allegedly infallible inner voice moralists 
have come out with strong warnings. 
“He that trusteth in his own heart is a 
fool,’’ the author of the Book of Proverbs 
admonishes.?? The inner voice may be 
the tempter’s. 

The demand that, in search for an ulti- 
mate authority, we ought to go beyond 
ourselves is inherent in the idea of con- 
science as advocated in these pages. 
There is no such thing as inerrancy of 
conscience.”* All the perplexities that be- 
set our attempts at a moral philosophy 
are equally confusing to our conscience. 
In fact the two things—the voice of con- 
science and the quest for moral truth— 
are essentially one. Moral philosophy 
may be regarded as the human con- 
science exploring itself, and conscience as 
guodammodo dictamen rationis.” This is 
why the voice of conscience is commonly 
spoken of as warning rather than as de- 
manding. We seldom act in open defiance 
to the moral law. As a rule the thing we 
ought not to do we do stealthily, as 
though it might escape our moral atten- 


19 Prolegomena to Ethics (Oxford, 1890), Book IV, 
chap. ii, pp. 311 ff. 

20 28: 26. 

21 Cf. H. D. Lewis, “Obedience to Conscience,” 
Mind, LIV, No. 215 (1945), 227-53. 


22 Thomas Aquinas Summa theologiae i-ii. 19. 5c. 


tion. This strategy of evasion is counter- 
acted by conscience. ‘“This, too, counts,” 
conscience as a voice insists. But deter- 
mining the calculus within which the 
action counts and has a definable value 
is a different matter, and no authorita- 
tive delivery can save us the trouble of 
weighing off debit and credit. 

The sociological theory of conscience 
with its failure to give reason its rightful 
place in moral life bids fair to plunge the 
adherent into that antinomianism which 
is brother to authoritarianism. None the 
less it conveys an important truth. It 
throws into prominence a fact which the 
conception of morality as a set of rules of 
right conduct tends to belittle. This fact 
is the dominant role allotted in moral life 
to the impersonation of standards. Every 
aspect of moral excellence can be ex- 
pressed under the form of a rule. But 
none of these rules will ever take effect 
except it become flesh and blood in a 
person. For example, the Socratic rule 
that to suffer injustice is better than to 
inflict it can be supported by valid rea- 
sons, and Socrates supplied them. Yet, 
without the testimony of Socrates’ life 
and death the rule would have been im- 
potent. It is a matter of common experi- 
ence that living examples do more for the 
propagation of virtues than instruction. 
So the opponent of the sociological view 
(a view largely based on these and 
kindred facts) is called upon to explain 
how he thinks to do justice to imper- 
sonated virtue. 

Generally speaking, the exemplary in 
morality is never without the prescrip- 
tive, and the impersonation is invariably 
related to general rules. In an unsophisti- 
cated, traditionalistic society the aspects 
are indistinguishable: the rules are lived 
and the lives are patterned by explicit or 
implicit rules. Recommending his young 
son Eurysaces to Tecmessa’s care, Ajax 
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says the boy must be “broken”’ to his 
father’s rules in order to become a hap- 
pier man than his father, but like him in 
everything else.?3 This is a piece of au- 
thentically archaic or pre-Socratic ethics. 
“One must either be good or imitate a 
good man,” Democritus, a pre-Socratic at 
least in his ethics, affirmed.”4 

With the question, “What is the 
good?” Socrates divorced the rationale 
of ethics from imitation of paragon em- 
bodiments, and never again will it be al- 
lowed to fuse the two. But precisely this 
fusion is advocated by those who base 
conscience and moral obligation on the 
I-Thou relationship. Ethical sociologism 
in all its forms, naturalistic or superra- 
tionalistic, may therefore be classified as 
theoretical archaism. However, while de- 
clining to engage in what seems an im- 
passe of thought, we must not underrate 
the abiding power which embodiment in 
a representative self wields in moral life. 
Although we, the heirs to Socratic en- 
lightenment, have learned to make our 
moral perplexities bear the fruit of 
knowledge, yet we continue to live (and 
shall always live) also on the level of a 
morality of model and imitation. These 
two factors of moral life—insight into 
goodness expressible in rules of conduct 
and demands embodied in exemplary 
men—correct and promote each other 
mutually. I may, in a general way, have 
an idea of that true candor which is a 
greater thing than mere outspokenness, 
because it measures the telling of truth 
by the other’s capacity to understand. 

23 Sophocles Ajax 11. 548-51. 


24 Hermann Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 


(3 vols.; 5th ed.; Berlin 1934-37), II, 155, Frag. 39. 
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But only by meeting a man who excels 
in this virtue shall I, struck with admira- 
tion, gain for the first time a true ap- 
praisal of this particular achievement. 
Again, through the scrutiny and inter- 
pretation of a wealth of experiences, I 
may come to form an exacting concept of 
self-control to which no actually per- 
ceived behavior, either in myself or in 
others, answers; until one day I find the 
demand fulfilled, or even exceeded, by a 
group of new companions. 

There is not only room for God in the 
scheme of thought as sketched above, 
but theism is indigenous to it. The rela- 
tionship between man and God must be 
conceived as a relationship in some re- 
spects like that between man and man, 
in others unlike it. We love God as we 
love a fellow-man. But at the same time 
we love him differently. His love alone 
we are not allowed only but bidden to 
put above everything else. Furthermore 
—and this brings us to our point—God 
makes demands upon us just as a mora)- 
ly superior fellow-man makes demands. 
But the demands embodied in the most 
highly reverenced of all men are still sub- 
ject to rational examination. God’s de- 
mands are not. Nor can they conceiv- 
ably run counter to reason. But they 
may transcend that which is understand- 
able to us. Were his demands delivered 
in the unequivocal language of human 
messages, his moral authority would be 
crushing to human freedom. But, actual- 
ly, freedom is granted us together with 
a full measure of perplexity. For the re- 
vealed God is a hidden God as well, an 
object of worship and obedience, but 
also the goal of intellectual quest. 
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The Influence of the Enlightenment on the Catho- 
lic Theory of Religious Education in France, 
1750-1850. By CLARENCE EDWARD ELWELL. 
(“Harvard Studies in Education,” Vol. 
XXIX) Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1944; published under the direction of 
the Graduate School of Education. 335 pages. 
$3.50. 

Clarence Edward Elwell’s book is note- 
worthy for its industrious presentation of source 
material. The author has carefully read cate- 
chisms, religious books, and journals published 
in France during the period 1750-80. Many of 
his quotations from this not easily accessible 
literature will be helpful for students of French 
religious history. The subject is approached 
from a broad point of view; not only changes in 
the methods and in the contents of Catholic 
religious instruction are discussed but also their 
relations with political developments. 

The effects of the Enlightenment and the 
French Revolution upon religious instruction 
are correctly summarized. Religious instruction 
became “‘completely or largely ignored by the 
State and regarded as a matter of private con- 
cern” (p. 301). After the French Revolution the 
church never secured its former influence on 
education, in spite of a partial restoration, par- 
ticularly by the Loi Falloux of 1850. The 
church never recognized the claim of the state, 
first realized during the French Revolution, to 
be the “natural teacher of morality” (p. 302). 
The author is also correct in pointing out that 
the Enlightenment did not seriously change the 
methods and contents of religious instruction. 
It is true that “reason” assumed a more impor- 
tant place (p. 302). The vogue of Rousseau 
caused more stress on sentiment, though the 
basic beliefs of the author of Emile—the “‘fun- 
damental goodness of man, the postponement of 
religious education” (p. 303)—were rejected. 
Apologetic method based on reason advanced 
at the expense of the method of authority: 
There was greater mildness in discipline, for the 
secularization of all of life compelled reliance 
“more upon books as auxiliaries to religious in- 
struction” (p. 304). . 

The book is the result of much industry, but 
it suffers from a lack of historical understand- 
ing. The author is inclined to use abstract gen- 


eral categories which do not often permit him to 
exploit fully the implications of his material. 
Such a broad term as “naturalism” is very 
dangerous if psychological adjustments to atti- 
tudes of a new age and society must be de- 
scribed. The change in the methods of apologet- 
ics, which is marked by Chateaubriand’s Génie 
du Christianisme and by the first volume of 
Lamennais’s Essai sur l’indifférence, is not 
analyzed. Lamennais, who exercised an enor- 
mous influence on French Catholicism during 
the Restoration and during the first years of the 
July monarchy, is barely mentioned. His name 
is not listed in the Index, though he appears in 
the text (e.g., p. 39). Too much attention is paid 
to catechisms, which in their nature remain 
unchanged over long periods. Specifically, 
French characteristics are not stressed; the 
rejection of a rationalism opposed to revelation 
is surely not peculiar only to French Catholi- 
cism. The complicated role of Rousseau in the 
development of religious attitudes is not grasped 
at all; the author apparently does not know the 
important work of P. M. Masson, La Religion 
de Rousseau (3 vols., 1916), which would have 
helped him to find the right approach. The dif- 
ferences between pre- and post-Revolutionary 
French Catholicism are not strongly enough 
emphasized. It is surprising that an author who 
is so well informed about little-known books 
should commit the elementary error of ascribing 
to Montalembert, born in 1810, a role in the Cath- 
olic movement after 1819 (p. 171), that is, dur- 
ing the Restoration. It is also surprising that the 
famous attack of Abbé Gaume against the 
pagan Classics, which caused a most revealing 
controversy among Catholics, is simply men- 
tioned and not discussed in more detail. 

The Bibliography is far from complete. 
Such studies as those on Bishop Frayssinous 
(A. Garnier, Frayssinous: son réle dans Vuniver- 
sité sous la Restauration [1925)) and on Bishop 
Parisis (Guillemant, rgr. Parisis [3 vols., 1916 
]); and the voluminous Lamennais litera- 
ture; Pierre de La Gorce, Histoire religieuse dela 
Révolution frangaise (5 vols., 1909 ) Groe- 
thuysen, Origines de l’esprit bourgeois en France: 
Véghse et la bourgeoisie (1927); Robert R. 
Palmer, Catholics and unbelievers in Eighteenth 


Century France (1939) are not mentioned. 
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It is somewhat embarrassing to make nega- 
tive comments on a book which is the product 
of most industrious research. Therefore, I shall 
conclude by calling attention to pages which 
today are of particular interest. These pages 
(169-76) describe the attempts of Napoleon to 
use religion as a propaganda instrument for his 
authority and his regime. The description of the 
Napoleonic Catéchisme de l’Empire and its re- 
ception is an impressive proof of the objectivity 
and honesty of the author. He emphasizes that 
he writes as a Catholic (p. 25)—his book bears 
the imprimatur of Archbishop Schrembs—but 
he does not hide the fact that only one French 
“archbishop was courageous enough flatly to 
refuse the new catechism,”’ which was a master- 
piece of subservience. The author’s collection of 
material and of facts may be helpful also to 
readers who will regret that his book is not a 
history of ideas or of religious attitudes. 


WALDEMAR GURIAN 


University of Notre Dame 


Augustine's Quest of Wisdom. By VERNON J. 
BourKE. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub. Co., 1945. 
xi+323 pages. $3.00. 

This is the best book on Augustine that has 
appeared for some time. To be sure, it can 
hardly match the compellingly beautiful artis- 
try of Karl Adam’s Odyssey of a Soul, nor does it 
follow the mystical path pursued by Butler, 
Bertrand, and others. But it presents the great 
Augustine as he must have been throughout his 
life, a seeker after Truth (“O Truth, Truth! how 
even then did the very marrow of my soul cry 
out for thee!”’). It is the story, as the title indi- 
cates, of his quest for wisdom; but it is a great 
deal more than that. It presents the man in his 
world, the sinner sinning and, in the midst of it, 
struggling toward something (one can hardly 
call it sainthood!)—some satisfaction which 
would calm the inquietude of his restless spirit. 
Nor was this objective won in the garden or 
later at the casement window, when, for a mo- 
ment, the beatific vision was about to be en- 
joyed. Indeed, was the quest ever won, the goal 
attained? For, emerging triumphant over him- 
self, Augustine had still to do battle with 
Manichaeans, Donatists, and Pelagians and 
then with a world disintegrating before his eyes, 
to construct the City of God! 

Augustine’s thought is so profound and so 


comprehensive that it would seem to be impos- 
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sible to present it in any manner approaching 
completeness. Hence many biographies treat 
fully the years preceding the assumption of 
episcopal duties and then pass hastily over the 
last thirty-five years of the saint’s life. Or else 
some one phase of Augustine’s thought remains 
the center of attention. But Bourke has accom- 
plished the seemingly impossible in this life of 
Augustine by duly apportioning the biographi- 
cal details and by faithfully delineating the 
saint’s intellectual development. The book has 
four parts: I: ““The Rhetorician (A.D. 354-84)”; 
II: “The Christian Philosopher (A.D. 384-90)”; 
III: “‘The Bishop’s Work (a.p. 391-426)”; 
IV: “The Mature Mind of Augustine (A.D. 400- 
430).”’ The last part is given almost entirely to a 
discussion of three of the major writings of 
Augustine: The Trinity (“God and My Soul’’), 
On the Literal Meaning of Genesis (‘God and the 
Created World’’), and the City of God (“God 
and Society”). The author derives his material 
(I had almost written “inspiration”) directly 
from the writings of Augustine (books, letters, 
sermons); but he is also at home in the literature 
about Augustine (Gilson, Alfaric, Boyer, Maus- 
bach, Schilling, Kalin, Dawson, Pope, Bertrand, 
and others). 

There are places where the author betrays 
his connection. He inclines more toward Boyer 
than toward Alfaric in explaining Augustine’s 
Neo-Platonic predilections. He claims a double 
conversion (intellectual and volitional) for 
Augustine and asserts that these “‘two conver- 
sions did not occur at the same time’ (p. 67); 
yet he goes on to say: “Nor, on the other hand, 
was his moral reform independent of his ad- 
vance in knowledge of the spirit” (p. 68). 
Bourke expresses surprise that in The Trinity, 
“in this most solemnly religious and theological 
section of his study, Augustine draws inspira- 
tion from the Hortensius of Cicero’ (p. 218, 
n. 81); but why should this be considered odd 
when we know the saint’s high regard for this 
writing as a youth? These are minor matters. 
The book is good. It is readable without ever 
being superficial; it is profound but not ponder- 
ous. There is a brief Preface by Dr. Joseph 
Husslein, general editor of the ‘‘Science and 
Culture” series; and the book closes with two 
appendixes, one giving the works of Augustine 
(CSEL, and PL), the second a chronology of the 
saint’s life. There are copious footnotes through- 
out the work, but there is no bibliography. 


MERVIN M. DEEMS 


University of Chicago 
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Men Who Have Walked with God. By SHELDON 
CHENEY. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 
xiv+305 pages. $3.75. 

Yet another book proclaims that the plight 
of our age is spiritual. ‘‘Nothing can save the 
world but wide-spread personal regeneration” 
(p. 23). Cheney feels that the example of the 
mystics is the guide to the proposed regenera- 
tion, and he offers a series of biographies in 
proof of his point. Complete chapters are de- 
voted to Lao-tse, the Buddha; Plotinus; Fra 
Angelico; Jacob Boehme; and William Blake; 
other chapters treat Greek and early Christian 
mysticism in shorter sketches of important 
figures. 

The regeneration—and Cheney knows that 
we need only be reminded, not convinced, of our 
want of it—may come, apparently, from Nir- 
vana or from God; the equation of the two is, 
to say the least, strongly suggested (p. 85). We 
wonder if the keeping of clear distinctions is not 
so much a part of the larger wisdom which 
Cheney extols as of the crabbed rationalism he 
condemns, and a part which is of utmost impor- 
tance for the needed regeneration. The blurring 
of distinctions is of a piece with the compara- 
tive—though by no means total—subjugation 
of the thought of Cheney’s subjects. The men as 
they come before us are impressive, and the 
author insists that he is writing primarily 
biographies, not studies in philosophy. But 
when one deals with the men here treated, one 
robs them of stature when one does not treat 
adequately their ideas. Thus, while the Boehme 
we see is a man of fine temper and personal 
quality—a man, indeed, of unusual ideas—he is 
not the man whom serious thinkers have taken 
seriously. 

The book, however, must not be regarded as 
on the whole irresponsible. In general, it does 
keep distinctions clearly before the reader’s 
mind. It is admirable in its fairness, balance, 
and restraint. Thus in a few paragraphs it sets 
forth essential differences between orienta] and 
Western mysticism. It demonstrates the con- 
trast in meaning between apparently similar 
sayings of Blake and Nietzsche, with the in- 
sistence that context must be considered in the 


interpretation of sentences. Generalizations are 
tempered and extreme statements avoided. 


Especially to be noted is the inclusion of 
artists among the subjects and of repeated refer- 
ences to art throughout the book. Cheney’s 
previous experience as art critic brings to the 


study of mysticism a viewpoint of peculiar 
worth, and one which earlier works have gen- 
erally lacked. 

The book does, and does remarkably well, 
what it sets out to do. It is not a work of original 
research containing brilliant new insights pre- 
viously undiscovered by scholars. Its inter- 
pretations are those of the researchers who have 
come to grips with the originals. But it frankly 
admits what it does; and then completely dis- 
arms the critic by going to the originals for 
numerous quotations which are aptly woven 
into the narrative. For a semipopular book it 
contains an amazing wealth of material; for a 
semischolarly book it is remarkably well writ- 
ten. 

GEORGE GORDH 


University of Chicago 


Wilhelm Dilthey: An Introduction. By H. A. 
HopcEs, (“International Library of So- 
ciology and Social Reconstruction,” ed. 
KARL MANNHEIM.) London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1944. x+174 
pages. 

__ Professor Hodges, of the University of Read- 

ing, has rendered a very great service not only 

to the student of philosophy but to all interested 
in the methodology of humanistic studies. The 
work of the philosopher and historian, Wilhelm 

Dilthey (1833-1911), which had exerted a pro- 

found and ever widening influence on pre- 

Hitlerian Germany since the turn of the century 

and more especially since the early twenties, 

had remained well-nigh unknown in the Anglo- 

Saxon countries, because of the lack of any 

translation of his writings into English. To 

translate Dilthey is not an easy job. A third of 

Hodges’ slender volume is taken up by a render- 

ing of selected passages from Dilthey, well 

chosen and very well translated. The six main 
chapters of the book contain a lucid exposition 
of the basic methodological and philosophical 
teachings of the man who undertook in his 
chef d’ceuvre (Einleitung in die Geisteswis- 

senschaften) to supplement Kant’s work by a 

“critique of historical reason.” Hodges con- 

centrates on this aspect, perhaps the most im- 

portant and influential of Dilthey’s literary 

heritage. It remains for another study to do 


justice to the historian; the eminent biographer 
of outstanding personalities in history, the- 
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ology, philosophy, and the arts; the encyclo- 
pedic student of incisive events, periods, and 
movements in the history of the West; and one 
of the fathers of the modern history of ideas. 

A brief Introduction begins with a sketch of 
Dilthey’s outwardly uneventful life and con- 
centrates on the central concepts of Geisteswis- 
senschaften (“humanities”) and Verstehen (‘‘un- 
derstanding”’). The first chapter analyzes the 
influences—German, French, and English— 
which can be traced in Dilthey’s thought and 
evaluates the originality of his contribution 
(‘“Dilthey was fully aware of his dependence on 
these two main sources, the Anglo-French em- 
piricism and the German blend of Kant with 
romanticism and the historical movement” 
({p. 7]). In chapter ii the author discusses 
Dilthey’s cycle-theory of Erleben (‘‘experi- 
ence”), Ausdruck (“expression”), and Verstehen 
(“‘understanding’’) and his characteristic theory 
of “meaning” as a category of life. The great 
scholar’s interest in hermeneutics (theory of 
interpretation) and the interpretation of the 
various objectifications of the mind (legal, reli- 
gious, aesthetic documents) is illustrated (pp. 
25 ff.). Dilthey’s own concept of psychology 
(verstehende Psychologie) and the influence it 
had (Spranger, Jaspers—to which could be 
added G. W. Allport in this country) are the 
subject of chapter iii. It is followed by a very 
pertinent investigation into Dilthey’s ‘‘unvol- 
untary” contributions to sociology. Averse to 
the establishment of a separate discipline of 
sociology, the great historian is shown to have 
made a penetrating study of the “organizations 
of society” (chap. iv). In the next chapter (v) 
the author concentrates on Dilthey’s ideas on 
knowledge and its forms, his version of the 
“architectonic of the human studies’’ (p. 82). 
The sixth chapter returns to the examination 
of the nature and role of philosophy and its 
function in society, of metaphysics, and, finally, 
types of Weltanschauungen, the latter to be the 
basis for Eduard Spranger’s Forms of Life and 
Karl Jaspers’ Psychologie der Weltanschauungen. 
In all instances the presentation of Dilthey’s 
thought is thoroughly reliable and frequently 
supplemented by an always intelligent criticism. 
Notes on some technical terms in Dilthey and a 
Bibliography, for which the author was able to 
rely on the help of Dilthey’s son-in-law and 
editor, the philosopher Georg Misch, conclude 
the book, whose value and importance are in 
reverse relation to its small size. This reviewer 
recommends its study most wholeheartedly to 


the theologian, philosopher, psychologist, his- 
torian, sociologist, and all interested in the arts 


and in education. 
JoacHIM WACH 


Brown University 


John Henry Newman: An Expository and Critt- 
cal Study of His Mind, Thought, and Art. 
By Cuartes Freperick Harrow. London, 
New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1945. xvi-+472 pages. $3.50. 

In this study Harrold affectionately and in- 
dustriously takes Newman’s mind apart and 
never quite succeeds in getting it back together. 
The fault is not altogether Harrold’s. An intel- 
lect like Newman’s, which falls back on the irra- 
tional when it desires, is certain to suffer much 
if analyzed in detail. Newman’s mind, brilliant 
in its parts, capable of producing exquisite pas- 
sages of highly logical prose, lacked unity. 
Hence Harrold undertakes too much when he 
attempts to convince us of Newman’s ‘‘unfail- 
ing and relentless powers to expose inconsistent 
thinking” and to make out a case for Newman’s 
career as “a proof of the possibility, within that 
[Roman Catholic] Church, of a combination of 
dauntless intellectual inquiry with childlike 
claimlessness and devoted faith.” 

This is not to say that Newman lacked unity. 
He had unity, but it was a unity of the whole 
man rather than a unity of mind. This unity 
gives Newman his great charm as a writer, and 
it accounts for his success in the tilt with Kings- 
ley. The A pologia, summoning the biographical 
to the aid of the doctrinal, proved to very few 
who did not already agree with Newman that 
he was right. It did prove, through a survey of 
his course of life and thought, that he had a 
right to his convictions and could hold them 
without hypocrisy. Kingsley, who certainly 
knew better, had forgotten the admonition 
“Judge not.’”? Thus Newman, despite his own 
hostility toward many forms of liberalism, vin- 
dicated himself eloquently in the light of the 
great liberal principle which assumes that there 
are more gates than one into the City of God. 

Unfortunately, Harrold, too much the apol- 
ogist for Newman the theologian and logician, 
almost allows us to lose sight of some of the 
qualities which made the man great—his per- 
sonal charm, the high simplicity which at times 
in Newman as in Lincoln rose above the be- 
wildering complexity, and his real saintliness. 
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Yet it would not be just to minimize the 
thoroughness, intelligence, and scholarship 
which have gone into the making of this book. 
Despite some errors of detail, such as printing 
the name of the president of Antioch College as 
“A. G.,” rather than “A. D.,” Henderson and 
such as using Henry Reeve’s incomplete and 
untrustworthy edition of the Greville Memoirs 
(1874) instead of the definitive and unexpur- 
gated edition by Fulford and Strachey (1938), 
we should be grateful for the full information 
with which Harrold illumines his subject. He 
has considered practically all the recent scholar- 
ship concerning Newman. Provided with an 
excellent Index, his book will be valuable 
chiefly, not as a work to read through, but as 
an extremely helpful Newman handbook. 


CHARLES RICHARD SANDERS 


Duke University 


Three Russian Prophets. By NicoLas ZERNOV. 
London: S. C. M. Press, Ltd., 1944. 171 


pages. 8s. 6d. 


The gifted author of this work, who has 
previously published a number of enlightening 
studies dealing with Russian church history, 
has undertaken to interpret the teaching and 
influence of three outstanding Russian thinkers 
—Khomyakov, Dostoevski, and Soloviev. 

It is highly significant that the Russian 
religious renaissance is associated almost exclu- 
sively with laymen. Alexei Khomyakov was a 
highly cultured and brilliantly gifted land- 
owner. One of the earliest leaders of the 
Slavophils, he believed in the potential values 
of Russian culture and particularly in the spe- 
cial mission of the Russian Orthodox church. 
His theological writings, although exceedingly 
slender in bulk, entitle him to be regarded as the 
first original theologian of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury renaissance. His chief contribution was his 
emphasis upon the corporate unity of the church 
of Christ, which he defined by that untrans- 
latable word sobornost. The church does not 
consist of mere individuals in their atomic 
separateness but of persons who are imbued by 
the unifying spirit of Christ, to which they have 
freely surrendered themselves. This definition 
cuts across all denominational lines and asserts 
the corporate nature of Christendom. 


Dostoevski was the inspirer of a whole school 
of religious thinkers, Nicolas Berdyaev among 
the rest. He gave the Russian religious phi- 
losophy its predilection toward anthropocen- 
trism, particularly a preoccupation with the 
problem of human freedom. No other school of 
thinkers has delved more deeply into the impli- 
cations of man’s free will than that which was 
initiated by Dostoevski. Zernov makes him al- 
most a Manichaean (p. 89) in so far as he asserts 
that Dostoevski believed in the personal ex- 
istence of both God and the devil: man is but 
“the field of their never-ceasing struggle.” Man 
who loses faith in God is bound to deify himself, 
make himself man-God. For such a man, as for 
Ivan Karamazov, there is no right or wrong, for 
all things are permitted. Dostoevski is more 
“‘modern,”’ in the sense of understanding realis- 
tically the psychology and the implications of 
the secularist world view, than a great many 
contemporary intellectuals whose superficial 
view of man blinds them to the consequences of 
such a position. 

Vladimir Soloviev was the philosopher-mystic 
of the movement. He rejected the positivist 
philosophies of the West even before he gradu- 
ated'from the university. Thereafter, he set 
himself the task of constructing a “‘Christian” 
philosophy. As erratic as he was brilliant, many 
of his attempts—such as that of establishing a 
theocracy under the Russian czar, by uniting 
the papacy with Russian orthodoxy—were in- 
evitably doomed to fail. Nevertheless, his mys- 
tical intuition did catch glimpses of the in- 
effable reality which gave all his work per- 
manent value. 

Zernov, in conclusion, struggles with these 
perplexing problems. Were these Russian 
prophets wrong in expecting their people to 
make a significant, yea, pre-eminent, contribu- 
tion to modern Christendom? Have not the 
results of the Russian Revolution proved them 
wrong? He affirms, in the face of anything to the 
contrary, that they were not wrong. The great- 
est battle between the spiritual and materialistic 
views of life was fought in Russia. And religion 
won! 

Despite some few minor inaccuracies, to 
point out which seems petty, the author has 
rendered a great service by his book; for a 
knowledge of the three “prophets” is absolutely 
essential for a proper understanding of the 
Russian spiritual development. Moreover, he 
has interpreted his heroes with fairness and in- 
sight, as well as with critical scholarship, al- 
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though he obviously wrote con amore. But why 
restrict Russia’s prophets to three? Is not 
Berdyaev, as well, among the prophets? 


MATTHEW SPINKA 


Hartford Theological Seminary 


An Encyclopedia of Religion. Edited by VER- 
ctttus FerM. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1945. xix+844 pages. $10.00. 

We are heavily in debt to Vergilius Ferm for 
the considerable editorial labor which must have 
gone into the making of this one-volume en- 
cyclopedia. He has given us a good usable 
reference book. 

Between ‘‘Aaronites” and ‘“Zygomalas, 
John,” the volume includes articles by one 
hundred and ninety contributors. Terms con- 
nected with Christianity and Judaism naturally 
predominate, but other forms of religion are 
fairly well covered. Articles on Buddhism and 
Chinese religion are collected under the head- 
ings “Buddhist Terminology” and ‘Chinese 
Terminology”’ and are referred to by titles 
scattered alphabetically. Articles on Hinduism, 
Japanese religion, and Mohammedanism are 
scattered alphabetically and listed by title 
under collective headings. A number of articles 
deal with sociological, psychological, and philo- 
sophical topics related to religion. Brief bibli- 
ographies are appended to many of the articles, 
and there are many helpful cross-references. 

One of the editor’s aims was to make this 
volume “more representative of conflicting 
schools of thought’’ than the one-volume Dic- 
tionary of Religion and Ethics (1921) edited by 
Shailer Mathews and G. B. Smith. For example, 
articles dealing with conceptions of God are con- 
tributed by E. S. Brightman (‘finite God’’), 
A. C. Knudson (“God”), Charles Hartshorne 
(“God as personal,” ‘‘pantheism’”’), H. N. 
Wieman (‘‘God, modern conceptions of”), A. E. 
Haydon (“‘Gods’’), E. T. Ramsdell (“theism’’), 
and C. W. Lowry (‘‘Trinity”’). 

For this reason there is in this volume less 
unity of standpoint on controversial issues than 
in its predecessor of a quarter-century ago. In 
this fact there is both loss and gain. The un- 
learned reader who consults the encyclopedia— 
and encyclopedias are primarily for the un- 
learned, are they not?—sometimes finds argu- 


ments rather than the descriptive statements 
for which he is looking. On the other hand, 
standpointless thought is unilluminating. And 
the presentation of conflicting standpoints may 
give a more adequate introduction to a topic 
than the presentation of a single, but partial, 
point of view. 

Most of the articles approximate reasonably 
well the aim of the editor at “‘historical and de- 
scriptive rather than apologetic” treatment. In 
those by E. S. Brightman, for example, various 
meanings and interpretations of terms are de- 
fined succinctly and clearly. Many of the ar- 
ticles on historical topics, those by F. C. Grant, 
E. R. Hardy, H. E. Jensen, and S. E. Mead, for 
example, are models of conciseness, solidity, and 
enlightenment. 

There are some excellent articles on contem- 
porary religious sects and movements and on 
American religious history. American lecture- 
ships on religion are included. Some topics, 
among them Calvinism and Roman Catholic 
scholasticism (medieval and modern), seem in- 
adequately treated. There is no article on the 
Protestant Episcopal church. A statistical table 
of religious bodies in the United States and an 
article on statistics of religious bodies would 
have been desirable additions. 

That the paper and printing are of inferior 
quality is no doubt due to wartime conditions, 
but it is unfortunate that the price will limit the 
sale of this volume; for it is a book which all li- 
braries should have and most students of re- 
ligion would like to be able to buy. 

Now that this good one-volume encyclopedia 
is available, perhaps the next step for scholar- 
ship to take in this field would be a revision of 
Hastings’ twelve-volume Encyclopedia of Reli- 
gion and Ethics, which began to appear almost 
forty years ago. 

Witiiam A. CHrIsTIAN 


Smith College 


The Jehovah’s Witnesses. By HERBERT HEWITT 
Stroup. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. x+180 pages. $2.50. 

The group known under many names’ but 
most commonly as the Jehovah’s Witnesses has 
long attracted attention, but most spectacu- 
larly in recent years because of members’ re- 


fusal to bear arms and their children’s refusal to 
salute the flag. Hence this first published at- 
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tempt of an outsider to deal at all comprehen- 
sively with the group will be welcomed. The 
very meagerness of the appended Bibliography 
serves to emphasize the paucity of serious at- 
tempts to understand the Witnesses. 

True, the reader soon becomes aware of the 
fact that the study is lacking in exact informa- 
tion regarding such details as organization, 
number of members and their geographical dis- 
tribution, present rate of increase, and the 
finances of the movement, which would enable 
an outsider to form more accurate judgments 
about it. This lack the author fully recognizes, 
and for it he is in nowise to blame. In the course 
of his investigations ‘“‘the leaders issued orders 
to all local groups that I should not be aided in 
any direct way in securing my information.” 
The acting president once wrote him that the 
“society does not have the time, nor will it take 
the time, to assist you in your publication con- 
cerning Jehovah’s witnesses.” Practically the 
only way, then, to gain a statistical picture of 
the group is by piecing together bits of informa- 
tion, many times merely hints, scattered 
through its literature. This the author has done 
with great care. Limitations of space forbid even 
asummary of the history of the movement since 
its origin in the mind of Charles Taze Russell 
around 1872. 

Besides ascertaining the size, extent, and 
finances of the organization, an interpretation 
of underlying religious beliefs or theology and 
of the social significance of the group is also 
essayed. Here, necessarily, chief dependence is 
placed upon analysis of the vast amount of 
literature published by the organization and 
upon what could be seen of the Witnesses in 
action. This is sound, since, in effect, the or- 
ganization exists for the sole purpose of publish- 
ing and distributing the literature. 

But this reviewer feels that the work shows 
too little ability to understand the religious sig- 
nificance of much that was observed or to place 
it in its historical religious setting or to find 
words to describe it. Here a wider knowledge of 


the history of Christianity and the psychology 


«Mr. Stroup mentions ‘‘Dawnites,” ‘‘Russel- 
lites,’ “Watch Tower Bible people,” “Bible 
Students,” ‘‘Rutherfordites,” “International Bible 
Students.” The designation “Jehovah’s Witnesses” 
(Rutherford never capitalized “witnesses”) was 
declared to be the official title by an international 
convention of Witnesses, meeting at Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1931. 


of religion than is evident would have been an 
invaluable asset. Many illustrations of this lack 
might be cited. Russell’s division of ‘all human 
history ....into three stages” is discussed 
without mention of the familiar dispensational- 
ism of many Christian sects. The Witnesses’ 
claim to have recovered and gone back to primi- 
tive Christianity and the pure teachings of 
Jesus is discussed without apparent recognition 
that this is one of the most common elements of 
the teachings of all ‘‘come-outer”’ groups. And it 
is confusing to suggest that the Witnesses’ doc- 
trine of “Destiny” is similar to Spengler’s views, 
without reference to the Christian view of 
Providence. 

The outstanding and natural result of such 
“thistoryless” presentation is the conclusion that 
the Witnesses have “developed a completely 
new religious system.” This, to say the least, 
is to give an unwarranted appearance of new- 
ness and uniqueness to many of the teachings of 
Russell and Rutherford, which, on the con- 
trary, seem to have been largely a hodgepodge 
of many well-known elements clustered around 
a central core of ideas (for example, the “the- 
ocracy”) that were by no means entirely 
original. 

Further, a careful checking of the historical 
references made might have avoided such para- 
graphs of concentrated misinformation as ap- 
pears on page 6 regarding the “Millerites” and 
might have made the author more aware of the 
possible significance of the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist church in the formation of Russell’s 
ideas. 

Such obtuseness in the area of Christian 
backgrounds is not made up for by the treat- 
ment of he social significance of the group. 
To say that 


to a large extent the Witness beliefs appear to be 
compensatory, appealing to those who are under- 


privileged both materially and emotionally and pro- 
viding a means of escape from a not too-provident 
existence into a consistently pleasurable, victory- 
achieving realm, 


is true, inasmuch as all human (or animal for 
that matter) behavior is in some sense ‘‘com- 
pensatory.” But it hardly helps us to under- 
stand just how the almost universal condemna- 
tion of the Witnesses and the mob violence they 
experience are an “escape....into a con- 
sistently pleasurable, victory-achieving realm.” 


Nevertheless, in spite of such deficiencies, 
this is the best study of the Witnesses to date. 
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The author does not ‘‘assume to have exhausted 
the possibilities of research upon the Jehovah’s 


Witnesses,” and the very defects of this initial 
work may stimulate others to undertake the 
task of interpretation. If so, it will, even to the 
author probably, have fulfilled its purpose. 


Stpney E. Meap 
University of Chicago 


National Cultures: Nazism and the Church. By 
ANDREW J. KRZESINSKI. Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., 1945. 128 pages. $1.75. 

Nazi Germany’s Foreign Policy. By ANDREW 
J. Krzesinski. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., 1945. 44 pages. $0.50. 

These two publications are Roman Catholic, 
anti-Nazi pamphiets, written shortly before the 
final breakdown of Nazi Germany by a Polish 
professor, who formerly taught at the Universi- 
ty of Cracow. The second, shorter pamphlet is 
(excepting the correction of a misprint and the 
addition of a Foreword and a Conclusion) a re- 
print of chapter ix of the first publication. A 
footnote refers to this chapter, but otherwise 
the reader is not made aware of the fact that he 
has a mere reprint before him. 

Krzesinski’s aim is to show, on the one hand, 
“the great importance of religion for the de- 
velopment of national cultures, on the other the 
detrimenta) consequences of eliminating religion 
from the national life” (p. 5; see also p. 10). In 
the first three chapters of the larger book, the 
first theme is developed in a rather naive, un- 
critical manner. In his eagerness to show ‘‘the 
beneficent influence of Christianity upon 
culture, especially in its purest form as repre- 
sented in the Catholic Church,” the author dis- 
torts or omits many facts of cultural and re- 
ligious history. There is not one word about 
possible tensions and conflicts between religion 
and secular culture; not one word about both 
culturally and religiously destructive demonic 
activities of church organizations; not one word 
about the social role of the church, eg., in 
Spain or in his own Poland; not one word about 
the direct or indirect contribution of Christians 
to the growth of the Nazi counterreligion—as 
far as the church is concerned, there is only 
sweet and bright light. The second theme of the 
book—the evil consequences of a religious or 
antireligious culture like Nazi racism—is taken 
up by a brief chapter, “‘Breaches of Faith with 


the Church on the Part of Certain European 
Powers in the Course of Ages”’ (pp. 29 ff.) and 
further developed in a section on ‘Nazi Na- 
tionalism and the Church.”’ These chapters are 
intended to present a proof of the “structural 
and cultural weaknesses of the German char- 
acter” (p.37) and an explanation of why 
Germany was such a “‘fertile and ready soil for 
the nationalistic ideology of Nazism” (p. 40); 
in this reviewer’s opinion, they do not amount 
to much more than a collection of undigested 
bits of half-truths and even falsehoods. 

Then follows (chap. vi) a brief, not too well- 
organized, summary of Adolf Hitler’s views (in 
which especially his adoption of a crude racial 
Darwinism is emphasized) and in chapter vii an 
account of the “religious” views of Alfred 
Rosenberg, Ernst Bergmann, and Wilhelm 
Hauer. In comparison with other available ac- 
counts, these chapters do not show anything 


new; rather here and in the next chapter (‘The 
German Church and Struggle against Christi- 
anity”) the author omits any careful assessment 
of the relative strengths of the various religious 
and pseudo-religious groupings; needless to say 
that he is biased against Protestants. As a his- 
torical account of the relations between Christi- 
anity and National Socialist ideology and prac- 
tice, the book lacks accuracy and completeness; 
the main point that National Socialism is con- 
sciously anti-Christian and deeply idolatrous or 
even satanic, is, of course, valid; but this point 
has been made in a much deeper and, at the same 
time, more self-critical and humble manner by 
a variety of other Christian writers, Catholics as 
well as Protestants, 

The remainder of the book contains an ac- 
count of Nazi “racism,” which the author con- 
siders, I believe somewhat exaggeratedly, as 
the basic principle of Nazism. The principles 
and practical results of racism are particularly 
traced with respect to the foreign policy of the 
Reich (chap. ix). The main points in this, on the 
whole, well-written account, based largely on 
quotations from Hitler’s Mein Kampf, are, by 
now, familiar to almost any reader. Throughout, 
these chapters are flavored by an uncritical kind 
of Polish nationalism; the Poles are presented as 
the only heroic and faithful resisters of Nazi ag- 
gression; nothing is said of the internal injustice 
and weaknesses of the Polish state or of Colonel 
Beck’s foreign policy. In the chapter on Nazi 
practices, much use is made of evidence of ex- 
treme cruelty presented in the Black Book of 


Poland. The present reviewer is unable to 
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check the accuracy of these reports but is pre- 
pared to accept them as true. These reports, as 


well as the later reports on the horrors of Nazi 
concentration camps, are unforgettable as an 
indication of the depths into which human na- 
ture (our human nature) may fall. However, at 
least to this reader, it appears a bit too simple 
to consider these cruelties as merely the logical 
consequence of surrendering the Christian, 
especially the Catholic, faith. While there are 
important differences in degree, ‘‘Christian”’ 
nations and individuals not only bear a share of 
the responsibility for the very growth of Nation- 
al Socialism and anti-Christian “satanism” in 
general but are also enmeshed in a nexus of 
(avoidable as well as unavoidable) violence, 
cruelty, and injustice. Correspondingly, the 
solution suggested by the author—a return to 
Christian religious and ethical principles—ap- 
pears a bit too simple as well. 

In summary: neither in depth of insight nor 
in accuracy of information can this account 
compare with other Catholic and non-Catholic 
books on National Socialism and its religious 
significance. The two books might well have 
been left unpublished. 


GERHARD MEYER 


University of Chicago 


Church, Continuity & Unity, By H. BurN-Mur- 
pocu. Cambridge: At the University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. 196 pages. 
$3.50. 

“T have been impelled to write this book,” 
explains its author, ‘‘by the conviction that the 
sought-for medium of unity, the great essential 
of that unity in diversity for which we yearn 
and pray, is the ancient and enduring outward 
organism of the Ekklesia” (p. 179). The out- 
ward organism depends upon a correct estimate 
of ministerial order and function. 

The book is divided into three parts: I: ‘‘The 
Church in the Light of Scripture: A Living 
Organism, the Sacramental Outward of an 
Inner and Spiritual Reality”; II: “Continuity 
in the Organic Life of the Church through the 
Centuries”; III: “Continuity an Essential of 
the Church and Its Unity.” The author begins 
by affirming that God is not tied to sacraments 


(Deus non alligatur sacramentis), ministry, or 
church in order to convey his grace, but we are 
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so bound. The sacraments are necessary to 
church members, and from the beginning these 
channels of grace have been administered by 
duly appointed stewards. To be sure, episcopacy 
under the form of government by bishops, is not 
of the esse of the church; for early church 
manuals present a variety of functions con- 
nected with the office. But the office is authori- 
tative, original, and organic to the whole struc- 
ture. 

Indeed, this continuity of ministry is an 
intrinsic factor in the unbroken history of the 
church. It is therefore important to establish it 
historically. This the author proceeds to do by 
tracing episcopacy from the second century on, 
combating inferred flaws in succession and 
demonstrating Rome’s error in repudiating the 
validity of Anglican orders. Furthermore, in 
connection with the practice of a bishop receiv- 
ing ordination from three bishops the suggestion 
is made that the Christian community took this 
over from the church of Isr«el, where the custom 


prevailed of three ordainers of a rabbi at least 
as late as the days of R. Akiba. 


Continuity of episcopal succession would 
seem to be more difficult to validate in the so- 
called “tunnel” period, from the close of the 
apostolic age to the end of the second century. 
Here reliance is placed upon the fact of inter- 
communication among churches and, therefore, 
of their clergy and also upon the Peter, Paul, 
Clement, Ignatius, Papias, Polycarp, Justin 
Martyr, Hegesippus, and Irenaeus traditional 
relationships. But the author points out that 
how these leaders were commissioned is not 
mentioned. 

The lack of exact nomenclature in early times 
should not persuade us against the fact of 
“fundamental distinctions of ministerial order 
and function.” As early as the second century 
the triune order of ministry consisted of bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons; and before that it 
seems to have been apostles-evangelists, bish- 
ops-presbyters, and deacons. The author sup- 
ports the theory of Bishop Gore that canon, 
creed, and episcopate hang or fall together. 

When the author considers the matter of suc- 
cession, he argues the fact from the rare and, at 
times, casual references to it. This is a very 
tenuous thread upon which to hang a principle 
so dear to the Anglican communion. And the 
bishop must have authority, for the chief fault 
with the scheme of church union in southern 
India is that power is given to the synod to 
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overrule the bishop in matters of faith and doc- 
trine. 

In the matter of exchange of ministries of 
two or more uniting communions, one of which 
is Anglican, the author suggests “‘ulterior or- 
dination” instead of reordination, but this is in 
nowise an improvement. 


MERVIN M. DEEMS 


University of Chicago 


The Asian Legacy and American Life. Essays 
arranged and edited by ARTHUR E. CHRISTY. 
(An “Asia Press Book,” published in co- 
operation with the East and West Associa- 
tion.) New York: John Day Co., 1945. 276 
pages. $3.50. 

This volume bound in black—howbeit with 
gold lettering—(How long must it be before 
publishers appropriate for their formats all the 
gorgeous possibilities of oriental design?) gives 
hint only by title that it resembles the house- 
holder’s treasure chest from which he brings out 
things new and old. The chapter, for instance, 
by that earth-rover, Walter T. Swingle, on our 
debt to Asia for her gifts to us of fruits and 
grains, trees and flowers, reminds one of 
Porphyro’s passionate wooing of Madeline: 


he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd; 
With jellies smoother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 


From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebar on. 


Oh, this book of riches provocative to the mind, 
stirring to the senses! Who would suppose its 
235 pages, not to mention appendixes of racy 
pirate thrillers, could possibly include so many 
and varied coffers of gifts from the East: poetry 
and literature; music and the arts; a vast 
granary of agricultural plants; a careful survey 
of Christian universities in China (in this case, 
the West’s legacy to the East); transcendental- 
ism in contemporary (Western) literature, 
drama, and the theater; the influence of the 
great world religions; and, finally, the intimate 
oneness of life which belongs to East and West 
together? The astonishing thing about this light 
and slender volume is, that, with a few trifling 
errors (Shi Ch‘éng for Chi Ch‘éng on p. 98; 


Samuel Morrison for Robert Morrison on p. 
134; reference to Archibald MacLeish on p. 274 
of the Index when his name does not appear 
On p. 97; Omission on p. vi of the Contents of a 
reference to the four illustrative plates following 
p. 60), which can easily be corrected in subse- 
quent editions—and may there be many more 
of them to replenish the Western spirit—it con- 
tains so lavish an oriental feast of good things 
to which foreign guests have been invited. With 
the sole exception of the chapter on ‘‘The Orient 
and Western Art,” which gives the impression 
of a slight and surface treatment of this central 
theme, the nine essayists, like the Nine Im- 
mortals who dealt with the elixir of life in the 
capsule form of the Pill of Immortality, have 
shared with us their profound insights, which 
are never heavy and dull. Curt Sachs, on “The 
Orient and Western Music,” can use words like 
“concision,” ‘“‘cantillation,” ‘“‘musicologists,”’ 
‘‘masoretic,” ‘‘melodicles’—and Coomara- 
swamy in his chapter on the theater is equally 
erudite but not academic—and make you like it! 
Another author on the Far East, Creel, in ‘‘The 
Birth of China” (25 pieces of information from 
his notebook for every page of text), managed 
the same kind of rare and authentic magic: 
writing almost technical in expertism, yet ab- 
solutely fresh, lucid, and interesting. 

I shall attempt no gist of this stirring sweep 
of history, beginning with Arthur Christy’s 
“The Sense of the Past”? and ending with Pearl 
Buck’s concluding “East and West,” penned 
with her invariable sensitiveness and penetra- 
tion and capped with Christy’s priceless ap- 
pendixes of tingling documents, but only con- 
jure the reader who glimpses the New Age of 
East and West to go a-privateering. 


DrypeEn LINSLEY PHELPS 


University of Chicago 


Religion and Our Divided Denominations. Edited 
by Wittarp L. Sperry. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1945. ix+115 pages. 
$1.50. 

Four volumes on “Religion in the Post-war 

World” have been written by groups of authors 

under Dean Sperry’s general editorship. Open- 


ing this first of the four, a chapter on “Our 
Religious Disunity” by the editor presents the 
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main facts of American religious division with 
more instructiveness and interest than might 
be expected of this well-worn subject. Sperry 
proposes “‘tentatively” some “generalizations,” 
which seem safe enough to be more than tenta- 
tive: Because of the separation, “our govern- 
ment, at all of its levels,” is barred “from identi- 
fying itself with any single form of faith and 
practice”; hence religious instruction devolves 
upon the home and the Sunday school, and the 
result is “‘a generation of religious illiterates’’; 
while American life in other parts “is becoming 


‘more centralized and standardized,” because 


the ‘‘temper of our church life”’ is prevailingly 
“congregational, i.e., individualistic,” “we have 
no recognized forms for the expression of cor- 
porate religious convictions and common moral 
principles”; “‘the problem of religious unity”’ is 
“important and stubborn.” He thinks that the 
solution of the problem, within our constitu- 
tional limits, is possible but that it “‘is not yet in 
sight.”? “‘Constant informal commerce between 
religious persons of radically different tradi- 
tions” is “the immediate task for all men of 
religious good will.” 

An essay on “Roman Catholicism,”? by John 
La Farge, S.J., deals with the concept of unity 
within the sphere of the Roman Catholic 
church. Of the three aspects of “the external 
unity of the church’—faith, government, fel- 
lowship—the last receives almost all the atten- 
tion. The practical problem here is that of unity 
in “a wide diversity of all the things that make 
up the richness and variety of human life.” The 
unity of the church is given, but upon the co- 
operation of diverse individuals “‘its realization 
ultimately depends.” This is a privilege, but it 
brings a burden, ‘“‘the burden imposed by endur- 
ing and living with and working with those of 
such extreme diversity.” By this work of indi- 
viduals and their ‘‘penetration” into the given 
unity of the church, that unity becomes more 
actual. All that Father La Farge says about 
unity in wider relations is that “the most ef- 
ficacious attempts that will ever be made to- 
ward reconciliation between the different Chris- 
tian bodies will occur on the personal rather 
than on the formally ecclesiastical scale.’”’ In- 
deed, there is no unity in wider relations; unity 
is “a note distinguishing the Church Catholic 


from all existing religious bodies.” 
The fourth essay, on “Judaism,” by Presi- 
dent Finkelstein, sets forth its many divisions: 


The two great bodies of Ashkenazic and 
Sephardic, with their own rituals, and other 
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groups differing in rite; the modern associations 
of Reform, Conservative, Orthodox; divisions 
over Zionism and over questions of language. 
It outlines also the organizations for the protec- 
tion of the civil rights of Jews and, to this end, 
for a better understanding of Judaism, for 
Jewish education, and for publication. Because 
of these ‘‘many divisions among Jews and the 
multiplicity of their organizations,” “there 
would seem to be no unifying factor in Juda- 
ism”; yet “there is a sense in which Jews are 
part of a single organic whole.” The author 
thinks that ‘‘the Jewish people may remain for 
an indefinite period subject only to a con- 
sensus .... in which every one is free .. . . yet 
there are discernible vague, but definite points 
of view as the recognized doctrines of the 
group.”’ He has nothing to say about the rela- 
tion of Judaism to Christianity e~ the Christian 
churches. He envisages as a desideratum for the 
world a fellowship of individuals, “an associa- 
tion based on the close ties and informality of 
brotherhood, rather than on the bonds of formal 
organization; ‘an association to do the will of 
God with a perfect heart.’ ” It will be observed 
that the three essays thus far noticed boil down 
to relations of individuals as constituting the 
way to deal with religious disunity. 

The only essay which grapples with “our 
divided denominations” is the third, John T. 
McNeill’s on “Protestantism.” This contains an 
admirable brief survey of Protestant divisions 
and Protestant strivings for unity, which have 
been contemporaneous. It describes the modern 
ecumenical movement in its two aspects, the 
substantial achievement in unification of de- 
nominations and “the effort to bring into pro- 
gressively richer fellowship the churches of 
every people in the world.” “The ecumenical 
revival of all Protestantism appears to press 
forward with unhurried pace and steady mo- 
mentum.” Protestantism goes on “in intimate 
company with communions not strictly Protes- 
tant, and ventures to hope for a continual ap- 
proach to complete Christian unity.” 


The last essay, on “Humanism,” is Archi- 


bald MacLeish’s Atlantic Monthly article of 
November, 1944, which is so well known that 
comment would be superfluous here. The editor 
includes this “‘as a recognition of the fact that 
there is a great body of persons .... who are 
idealists and loyal servants of their fellow men, 
but who find themselves intellectually unable to 
profess the traditional faith in God.” But, pace 
the editor, why it belongs under the title of the 
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book and what it contributes to the discussion 
are not obvious. 
ROBERT HastTincs NICHOLS 


Union Theological Seminary 


This Minisiry. Edited by REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 
vi+128 pages. $1.50. 

The colleagues associated with Henry 
Sloane Coffin in various capacities here col- 
laborate to present some of the signa! contribu- 
tions of this much beloved religious leader, in a 
volume honoring him upon his retirement from 
the presidency of Union Seminary. His versa- 
tility may prove astonishing to those who 
do not know him, but to those who have re- 
joiced in personal association with him it is not 
his versatility which impresses but rather his 
consistency. 

Through Dr. Coffin’s vast and varied ex- 
perience as minister of a great city church, 
composed of all classes and nationalities and for 
whose very existence he was largely responsible, 
unifying conviction is ever apparent. Likewise 
does it form the background and essence of his 
statesmanship in a denomination once torn by 
theological dissension and by which it was 
saved from disunion. Because of it his leader- 
ship in liberal evangelical thought influenced 
lay and ministerial convictians in many de- 
nominations. Around the world he became for 
many a fixed light in the turbulent seas of 
thought for the period incorporating two world 
wars. 

One would hardly associate the capacities of 
liturgist and hymnologist with that of a leader 
of social thought. But those are inseparable in 
the larger consistency which marks the contri- 
butions or Dr. Coffin. His insistence upon a 
social expression of the Christian faith ante- 
dates the period of the social gospel’s most ani- 
mated emphasis. 

Behind his great scholarship and underlying 
his genius as an administrator and educator is 
the primary devotion to Christ as the revelation 
of God. Herein lies the basis for the consistency 
which gave such strength to the infinite variety 
of his activities—activities which ranged from 
pastoral calls upon servants in the kitchen or a 
new immigrant or a sick student to membership 


in the Yale Corporation and moderatorship of 


the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. To the duties attendant upon 
such offices were added innumerable other 
services to missions activities, colleges, and the 
ecumenical church. Probably most important of 
all is the consistent living of his own radiant 
faith as it has influenced his co-workers in 
many activities, his fellow faculty members, and 
his students. 

Reinhold Niebuhr in the closing essay ap- 
praises Dr. Coffin’s rich and varied ministry 
when he states: ““Not many men have the good 
fortune to have so many of their primary loyal- 
ties crowned with so much historic validation in 
their own day.” 


Victor OBENHAUS 


University of Chicago 


Mitrt, or the Story of Prince Demetrius Augustine 
Gallitzin, 1770-1840. By DANIEL SARGENT. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 
1945. 327 pages. $3.50. 

This is a charmingly told story of a Russian 
prince who became a Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary in the backwoods of Pennsylvania. 
Born at The Hague of a German mother and a 


Russian-prince father, who, at the time, was the 
envoy of Catherine the Great in Holland, 


Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, whom they 
called ‘“Mitri,’”’ grew to young manhood under 
the dominating will of his brilliant mother. Both 
his father and his mother were children of the 
Enlightenment and had thrown Christianity 
completely overboard. The mother was an 
ardent disciple of a succession of intellectual 
giants of the time, including Diderot, Goethe, 
and Jacobi; she learned Greek and read Socrates 
and Homer. After the birth of her children—she 
had a daughter younger than Mitri—she in- 
creasingly devoted herself to their education 
and was constantly on the trail of new schools 
and teachers, finally settling down at Catholic 
Miinster, where she found a school and teach- 
ers completely to her satisfaction. The teachers 
were devoutly Catholic, and the system of edu- 
cation was based on Jesuit models. It was not 
long thereafter until she was led back into the 
Catholic fold and her children with her. But not 
so her husband. 

The conversion of his wife and children to 
Roman Catholicism complicated the family 


situation, for, as a Catholic, Mitri could not in- 
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herit his father’s title or his estate or become an 
officer in the Russian army, the natural career of 
a Russian prince. As a matter of fact, Mitri had 
been a constant disappointment to his mother 
because of his lack of interest in anything, for he 
seemed absolutely void of ambition. As a last 
resort his mother consented to a tour of Ameri- 
ca, thinking that it might do something for her 
milk-and-water son, since the French Revolu- 
tion made a grand tour of Europe an impossi- 
bility. Much to her surprise and consternation, 
it did do something for Mitri; it made him into 
a missionary-priest in the American wilderness. 
Accompanied by a German priest, Mitri ar- 
rived in Maryland, was presented to Bishop 
Carroll, and was soon studying at a Catholic 
seminary for the priesthood. Ordained a priest 
in 1795, a 300-mile trip on horseback in the 
autumn of the same year into the wilds of Penn- 
sylvania to usher a dying woman into the Catho- 
lic fold caused him to fall in love with the rugged 
wilderness. On his return he requested to be 
assigned as a missionary priest to a Catholic 
settlement in the heart of the Alleghenies, 
where he remained until his death in 1840. The 
major part of the book follows the career of 
Mitri for the next forty-five years in his attempt 
to bring civilization to as crude, quarrelsome, 
whisky-drinking a frontier as was to be found 
anywhere in the whole American West and 
records the astonishing contentment which he 

found in doing it. 
Witiiam W. SwEET 


University of Chicago 


Readings in St. John’s Gospel. (First and Second 
Series.) By Wirttiam TEMPLE. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1945. Xxxiiit+412 pages. 
$3.50. 

The late Archbishop of Canterbury was held 
in high esteem as a philosophical theologian and 
as a churchman; but his work as a biblical 
scholar leaves much to be desired. In his Intro- 
duction (p. ix), indeed, he has disavowed any 
intention of writing “for scholars and the- 
ologians,” except in their quality of “souls on 
pilgrimage.’’ We shall not, then, expect of him 
any contribution to the solution of the critical 
questions involved in the study of the Fourth 
Gospel; but it is a little disconcerting to find 
that his presuppositions are almost wholly un- 
affected by the theological research of the pre- 


ceding hundred years and that, despite his dis- 
avowal, he pronounces critical judgments with a 
dogmatic finality which dismisses all other 
views as unworthy of serious attention. For in- 
stance, on the basis of his own “limited study of 
the question” he announces that he “‘regards as 
self-condemned any theory which fails to find a 
very close connexion between the Gospel and 
John the son of Zebedee” (p. x). Again, “the 
notion that [the Gospel] is in any sense Hellen- 
istic is contrary to its whole tenour” \p. xix); 
and still more astonishing is the dictum that 
“broadly speaking, there is no incompatibility 
in the record of facts [between John and the 
Synoptics]”—and even “speaking generally, 
the truth is that the Synoptic narrative is un- 
intelligible without the narrative of St. John” 
(p. xxii). The story of the Samaritan woman is 
not to be taken as an allegory (p. 69), apparent- 
ly because of the water-pot (4 : 28)—‘‘The 
water-pot is a little bit of sheer realism.’’ The 
story of the Empty Tomb is “most manifestly 
the record of a personal memory. Nothing else 
can account for the little details, so vivid, so 
little like the kind of thing that comes from in- 
vention or imagination.” These and a multitude 
of other obiter dicta of the same kind are need- 
lessly provoking to a reader who has the slight- 
est perception of the insuperable difficulties 
which stand in the way of such conclusions; and 
the treatment of all the details as the literal 
record of the observations of an eyewitness leads 


to continual misunderstanding of the true sig- 
nificance of this Evangelist. 


When all this has been said, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the book contains many fine 


expositions of Christian teaching, much devo- 
tional meditation of the highest order, and keen 


probings of the heart and conscience to test 
whether they are giving a true inward response 
to the moral and spiritual challenge of Christ’s 
Gospel. It would be hard to find anywhere in 
Christian literature a finer exposition of the 
great prayer of chapter 17, whether for richness 
of theological understanding or for beauty of 
expression; it is as nearly worthy of its subject 
as human work could be. Or take the magnifi- 
cent paragraph on worship on page 68: 


Worship is the submission of all our nature to 
God. It is the quickening of conscience by His holi- 
ness; the nourishment of mind with His truth; the 
purifying of imagination by His beauty; the opening 
of the heart to His love; the surrender of will to 
His purpose—and all of this gathered up in adora- 
tion, the most unselfish emotion of which our nature 
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is capable and therefore the chief remedy for that 
self-centredness which is our original sin and the 
source of all actual sin. 


In passages like this—and they are by no means 
infrequent—the great archbishop puts all 
Christians in his debt and shows himself ‘a 
scribe instructed unto the Kingdom of Heaven 
....Who bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old.” 

This is the second publishing of these Read- 
ings. The two series were published separately 
in i939 and 1940, respectively. 

F, W. BEARE 
Toronto 


The Gospel According to Gamaliel. By GERALD 
HEARD. New York: Harper & Bros., 1945. 
xli+154 pages. $2.00. 

The author had an idea when he undertook 
this book—he intended to portray early Chris- 
tianity as it might have appeared to Rabbi 
Gamaliel I, traditionally (Acts 22:3) the Jewish 
teacher of Paul. From such a book as H. St. J. 
Thackeray’s Relation of St. Paul to Contem- 
porary Jewish Thought it is clear that the im- 
portance of such a teacher has been neglected. 
But Heard’s work hardly fills the gap. When we 
find Jesus consistently modernized, we are not 
surprised to find the book’s paper jacket de- 
scribing Gamaliel as “a thousand years ahead 
of his age.’’ ‘“‘Two thousand” would be more 
accurate. Surely, no first-century rabbi quoted 
“the psalmist” as saying ‘‘Ye are God’s” (p. 
125, presumably a misquotation of Ps. 82:6) or 
spoke of “‘the eternal gospel” as “‘so lovely, so 
healing, and so authentically inspired” (p. 131) 
or described Saul’s conviction as that “the man 
of Nazareth is now his Saviour God” (p. 132; 
from The Golden Bough?) or referred to other 
rabbis interested in Christianity as “‘liberals” 
(p. 143). Nor is it likely that with Christians he 
“felt the Presence of the Peace of the Eternal” 


(p. 150; a technical Vedanta phrase?). Perhaps 
the constant use of ‘the Eternal” for “God” 
betrays Gamaliel’s use of Moffatt’s translation 
or a French Old Testament. Plainly, Gamaliel is 
Gerald Heard. 

A striking example of the book’s unpleasant, 
artificially simple style is to be found on page 
35: “ ‘Now here’s somebody for you to convert, 
Rabbi,’ he [Levi] shouted out. ‘You turned a 
bloodsucker into a merry madman at a glance. 
What about turning a word spinner into a soul 
winner?’ Joshua [Jesus] looked up at him smiling 
and then, turning to me, the smile did not so 
much fade as set or settle into the eyes.’’ Senti- 
ment and grammar are admirably suited for 
each other. 

The banality of his modernized Jesus is sur- 
passed only by the absurdity of his Peter. ‘“Then 
his eyes dilated and almost in a chant his voice 
recited, ‘.... there is a city where power and 
spirit meet, where a false priest calls himself 
Supreme Pontiff. Thither I go in the name of 
my Master. I am his Vicar. Thither I go to 
found the true priesthood of our Messiah. I am 
the first true Pontifex Maximus. I go to take 
Rome!’ ” (p. 153). But “the change in Simon, 
remarkable as it had been, was nothing com- 
pared to that wrought in Saul. Genial openness 
and boisterous elation were the last characteris- 
tics that his closest friend could ever have de- 
tected in Saul, the Pharisee. In the man before 
us, they eclipsed every other feature’ (p. 143). 
Such nonsense could hardly be described as 
“what the dawn of Christianity looked like 
through the eyes of one who was of great schol- 
arship, of great tolerance, of great loyalty to the 
Law, and of great love for mankind” (p. xi); 
for, to mention only the first point, scholarship 
requires fidelity to the documents which depict 
the life that the scholar tries to re-create, and 
this fidelity is not to be found in The Gospel 
According to Gamaliel. 

ROBERT M. GRANT 


University of the South 
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RECENT BOOKS 


AABERG, J. C. Hymns and Hymnwriters of Denmark. 
Des Moines, Iowa: Committee on Publication of 
the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
America, 1945. 170 pages. $2.00. 

The author of this small volume is well known as 
a hymnologist in American-Scandinavian circles. 
He is also the pastor of one of the Danish Lutheran 
churches in Minneapolis. The book is a welcome ad- 
dition to the literature of hymnology. It is the out- 
growth of many years of devoted labor in translating 
Danish hymns. It brings to the American public a 
trustworthy account of the story of Danish hymn- 
writing. Finally, it has documentary value in so far 
as it testifies to the concern with which this small 
group of Lutherans has tried to preserve and trans- 
mit a part of its religious heritage. 

The author surveys the development of hymn- 
writing in Denmark from the pre-Reformation 
period to the opening of the twentieth century. He 
weaves his story around the most important hymn- 
writers and discusses the features which char- 
acterize their work. One learns about Brorson’s 
processional Christmas hymn for children and about 
the Easter hymn which so pleased the king that he 
awarded him with a bishopric. He discusses the type 
of revival hymn which was sung in the eighteenth 
century, and he tells interestingly about the reflec- 
tion of biblical language and the reference to Danish 
landscape in the hymns of Grundtvig. The objec- 
tivity which so significantly distinguishes Danish 
hymns about the Kingdom and the sacraments is in 
marked contrast to the subjectivity of many purely 
English and American hymns. 

Nearly all the translations which are included 
are the author’s, some being revisions of his earlier 
ones. These are of a very high quality, revealing his 
ability as a poet. Considering the stress which 
Danish Lutherans place upon congregational hymn- 
singing, it is regrettable, indeed, that the book does 
not contain a chapter on the Danish music to which 
these beautiful hymns are sung. Modern Danish 
composers have made a significant contribution to 
Danish congregational hymn-singing, and they 
ought to have been discussed. For those who are 
interested in the improvement of worship services 
through the use of better hymns this book is a real 
contribution. For the student of hymaology it is an 
indispensable treasure.—ERNEST D. NIELSEN. 


BELGODERE, FRANCISCO JAVIER A. San Agustin y 
su obra. Mexico, D.F.: Editorial Jus, 1945. 
281 pages. 

A facile pen is needed to portray adequately the 
flaming heart of the Father of Grace. Perhaps one of 


Latin temperament is more suited to understand the 
impetuosity of North African Christianity. Cer- 
tainly in this century it is easier for a Catholic to 
respond favorably to the entirety of Augustine. We 
Protestants are likely to pick and choose. What we 
do not like or think fitting we cast away. But the 
Catholic says, ‘This is the church, although we may 
not like it.” At worst he keeps silent if teachings 
may prove embarrassing. 

Much of this book follows the familiar pattern of 
a running account of the life of Augustine and an 
outline of his teachings. As usual, the biographical 
facts are taken from his Confessions and other works, 
with brief allusions to Possidius’ Vita. The author 
solves the problem of the continuing influence of 
Neo-Platonism on the Christian convert (Alfaric vs. 
Boyer) by affirming that the mind of the saint acted 
as a filter, straining out the errors of Platonism but 
keeping the good (p. 90). Much is made of the dif- 
ferentiation between spirit and corporeal substance. 
God is not only eternal and immutable but pure 
being (Ser por Si). The Augustinian method of 
prayer impels us to carry out the Christian virtues, 
to render homage for God’s infinite pity, and, 
finally, to carry us to the very summit of contempla- 
tion (p. 139). After a brief but adequate résumé of 
Augustine’s teachings, the author gives excerpts 
from the saint’s sermons, commentaries, letters, and 
other writings. But the author is definitely unfair to 
Protestants in attaching their origin to pride, con- 
cupiscence, and a rebellious spirit concealed under 
the purifying pretext of strange names (p. 198)! 

The last two sections of the book are the most 
valuable for they present a brief history of the 
Augustinian Order (Hermits of St. Augustine) in 
Europe and in Mexico. The author calls attention 
to the intellectual leaders, the saints, and the 
martyrs who have brought glory to the order. One 
of the most devoted of the Mexican Augustinians 
was Friar Bartolomé Gutiérrez, who went to the 
Philippines and ultimately died for his faith in 
Japan.-—MERVIN M. DEEMs. 


CHAMPION, SELWYN GURNEY. The Eleven Religions 
and Their Proverbial Lore. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1945. xix-+340 pages. $3.75. 


“He does not understand England who under- 
stands England alone” applies also to the field of 
religion. Here in a single volume are approximately 
five thousand select quotations drawn from the 
eleven living religions, expertly indexed and cross- 
referenced so the reader may quickly find the view- 
point of each or all the religions. For instance, the 
word “Benevolence” has one hundred and seventy 
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references, choice selections from every religion. 
The selections have been made with a keen sense of 
discrimination for the essentials in religion, morality, 
ethics, and philosophy. While the body of the mate- 
rial is carefully selected from the scriptures of each 
religion, new light is shed on these by the addition 
of proverbs from each culture. The lay student of 
religions will find this volume of great value because 
of its simplified organization of material which, 
unselected, is vast and complex even for the profes- 
sional. 

The quotations from each religious culture are 
preceded by a clear, concise, and scholarly intro- 
duction by an authority who summarizes the his- 
tory and teachings of the group. The introductions, 
like the quotations from scripture and proverbial 
lore, are confined to the essentials which indicate 
the community of interests common to the religious 
life as well as the differences. No one can read this 
excellent group of quotations from each of the great 
living religions without feeling anew that God has 
not left himself without witness among them. When 
we remember that the most precious heritage of a 
people is its own culture expressed in its noblest 
religious ideals, we will turn to the study of each 
people with profound appreciation for their best 
which often surprises us because it is so much like 
our own best. For those who wish to go beyond the 
material of this volume, the source of each proverb 
or teaching is indicated. If the reference material is 
available each quotation may be located in its set- 
ting. 

This reviewer has seen no book in the general 
field of religion which is more indispensable to minis- 
ter, layman, instructor in religion, and college stu- 
dent who may be interested in a better understand- 
ing of the great religious cultures of our modern 
world.—GEoRGE N. MAYHEW. 


Cross, CHRISTOPHER, in collaboration with MAjor 
GENERAL WILLIAM R. ARNOLD. Soldiers of God. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1945. 236 pages. 
$2.75. 


PROEHL, F. C. (comp.). Marching Side by Side. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1945. 
IgI pages. $2.00. 


Both these books deal with the work of Army 
and Navy chaplains during the war; the first with 
Army chaplains of all denominations, and the second 
with both Army and Navy chaplains of the Mis- 
souri Synod Lutheran church. 

Soldiers of God is the official story of the United 
States Army chaplains, written by an established 
writer with the collaboration of the former chief of 
United States Army chaplains. It is a lively, excit- 
ing, and, at times, deeply moving story. Thirty- 
four official United States Signal Corps photographs 
add to the vividness of the narrative, illustrating 
such events as a Palm Sunday service on the Anzio 


beachhead, Yom Kippur services in New Georgia, a 
chaplain conducting services in Normandy two 
thousand yards from the front, and a chaplain and 
patient on an evacuation plane. The story begins 
with the first tragic death-laden hours at Pearl 
Harbor and moves on through scenes of battle, 
defeat and victory, harsh imprisonments, and final 
triumph, depicting the courageous service of chap- 
lains of all faiths in all these varied circumstances 
as they minister to the moral and spiritual needs of 
American soldiers. Nor does their service stop with 
spiritual ministry, for the administration of first aid 
on the battle field is a constantly recurring part of 
the story. The devotion to duty of these men is indi- 
cated by the list of nearly twelve hundred chaplains 
who suffered casualties or received decorations out 
of a total of eight thousand in the chaplain’s corps. 

Marching Side by Side is made up largely of 
excerpts from the monthly reports of Lutheran 
chaplains of the Missouri Synod. Naturally, it lacks 
the journalistic style of Soldiers of God, and its evi- 
dence of denominational zeal contrasts with the 
latter book’s gratification in the breaking down of 
barriers between Catholic, Jew, and all varietiés of 
Protestants. Indeed, the Missouri Synod’s Commis- 
sion on Army and Navy Chaplains explains that it 
was possible for them to indorse candidates for the 
chaplaincy since, in the armed services, ‘the con- 
scientious Lutheran chaplain can avoid all unionistic 
practices.” —CHARLES T. HOLMAN. 


GARRISON, WINFRED ERNEST. An American Re- 
ligious Movement: A Brief History of the Disciples 
of Christ. St. Louis, Mo.: Christian Board of 
Publication (Bethany Press), 1945. 167 pages. 


Fifteen years ago Dr. Garrison wrote a more 
comprehensive history of the Disciples under the 
title Religion Follows the Frontier. The present vol- 
ume, while briefer, is not a condensation of the 
earlier volume but has been re-written from a slight- 
ly different point of view. In the first volume Dr. 
Garrison was concerned with the influence of the 
frontier on shaping the life and thought of the 
Disciples; here he is equally concerned with the way 
in which the Disciples have grown up and matured 
with the country as a whole. 

Dr. Garrison points out that the founders of the 
Disciples’ movement (the two Campbells and Bar- 
ton W. Stone) emphasized two great ideas—the 
union of all Christians and the restoration of primi- 
tive Christianity. He traces the history of these 
ideas, their influence on the Disciples, their partial 
eclipse, and their modern renaissance. ‘‘To this 
day,” he indicates, ‘‘these are the two foci of interest 
among Disciples, and every difference of opinion 
which threatens to create parties among them re- 
volves about answers to the questions: ‘Restoration 
of what?’ and ‘What price union?’ ” In other words, 
there are now, as there have been in the past, two 
contrasting views as to the basis of the Christian 
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unity which Disciples seek and the nature and scope 
of the restoration at which they aim. 

Though Dr. Garrison properly stresses these 
dominating ideals, this is a fully rounded history. 
The author shows now the Disciples have grown 
with their environment, how their organization and 
institutions have developed, how their main body 
has escaped legalistic and exclusive tendencies, and 
how they have reacted to the main currents of 
Christian thought. 

This is a history of the Disciples for Disciples, 
but also for non-Disciples, a model of what a brief 
denominational history should be, written by one of 
the recognized authorities in the field of American 
church history.—ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 





Hopcson, LEONARD. Theology in an Age of Science. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1945. 16 
pages. $0.70. 

This is the lecture delivered by Professor Hodg- 
son at his inauguration as Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity in Oxford. With the reasonableness which has 
characterized all his theological writing, he ap- 
proaches the definition of the task of theology, espe- 
cially having in view the relation of theological 
inquiry to science. Science he defines as the study of 
facts and their relations. Philosophy is the search for 
the meaning of reality as a whole. The clue to the 
understanding of theology he sees in the fact that it 
is the study of those particular events in which 
Christians find God’s redemptive acts. “Christian 
theology is the study of the Christian revelation by 
men who believe it.” He suggests that the term 
“theology” may properly be reserved for the study 
of the facts in the redemptive process and that 
“Christian philosophy” be the term used for the 
inquiry after the meaning of the facts. As a lucid 
statement of a conception of the task of theology in 
relation to the other inquiries of the human mind, 
Hodgson’s analysis has great value. He has not here 
analyzed the problems involved in carrying out this 
task. For example, the relation between the facts 
and their interpretation in the Christian under- 
standing of redemption is extraordinarily difficult. 
Hodgson has laid a foundation for analysis of such 
problems, however, and has made a fundamental 
contribution to the understanding of what theology 
is about.—DanreL D. WILLIAMS. 


MAYNARD, THEODORE. Pillars of the Church. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1945. xi+308 
pages. $3.00. 

Maynard has selected twelve pillars of the church 
on the basis not only of importance and variety but 
also of nationality. Thus Patrick represents Ireland; 
Benedict, Philip Neri, and Francesca Cabrini, Italy; 
Bede, Thomas More, and Coventry Patmore, Eng- 
land; Louis IX and Vincent de Paul, France; 
Dominic, Francis Xavier, and Teresa, Spain. How- 
ever, Mother Cabrini, a naturalized citizen of the 


United States, also is the representative of the 
Western Hemisphere. To put it another way, the 
following centuries are present through these indi- 
viduals: the fifth, sixth, eighth, thirteenth (2), six- 
teenth (4), seventeenth, and nineteenth (2). 

Since these essays are essentially the Heywood 
Broun Memorial Lectures at Assumption College, 
Windsor, Ontario, they are in a charming, informal, 
almost conversational style. They also portray the 
Catholic viewpoint and emphasis despite acknow]l- 
edgment of legend (whose proper use is to convey 
“the spirit of history’”’). In treating “The Venerable 
Bede,” Maynard denies any Anglo-Saxon conquest 
of Britain, holding to the importance of the Roman 
and Celtic civilization. He slips in attributing the 
story of the sparrow to Coifi, whereas, according to 
Bede, it was “another of the King’s chief men.” 
Again, in speaking of Sir Thomas More, Maynard 
would have us believe that, had there been no in- 
closures in England and no despoiling of the church, 
there would hardly have been a Reformation in that 
land. Once more, it is anticipating a bit to state that 
the birth of Philip Neri in 1515 was “just after the 
Lutheran storm had broken.” 

Despite these minor deficiencies the essays as a 
wholé are most enjoyable and the humor refreshing. 
For example, in the chapter on Coventry Patmore 
the author says: “But I think that even if you are 
not prepared to accept Patmore as a Pillar of the 
Church, you may at least be willing to accept him as 
a gargoyle in one of the pillars” (p. 246). And 
Maynard’s comments on Miss Stein’s opera Four 
Saints in Three Acts are equally enjoyable and to the 
point. Indeed, one gets the impression that these 
pillars are well grounded even if they do touch the 
skies. They are saints, or most of them are, but they 
are very human saints, and this is good writing in 
the field of Christian biography—MeERvIn M. 
DEEMS. 


Mims, Epwin. Great Writers as Interpreters of Re- 
ligion. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1945. 176 pages. $1.50. 

What Richard Moulton did for an earlier post- 
war generation, Edwin Mims, a revered professor of 
literature at Vanderbilt University, has done for 
newer and younger veterans in his latest book, 
Great Writers as Interpreters of Religion. It is offered 
as “enrichment for the spirit from the memorable 
revelations of ultimate truth in our heritage of litera- 
ture.” It is especially timely just now, when so many 
servicemen are returning from Europe and the South 
Seas with the persistent report that prison-camp 
tedium and battle fatigue were effectually beguiled 
and relieved by Shakespeare’s plays or the King 
James Version of the Bible. Mims, like Moulton 
before him, tells them why. 

Apparently literature, like politics, makes strange 
bedfellows. In any case, Dr. Mims makes such 
notable sinners as Byron, Shelley, and Whitman 
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radiantly compatible with such near-saints as Mil- 
ton, Donne, and Emerson. The miracle really hap- 
pens without debunking the saints or whitewashing 
the sinners and—this is even more incredible— 
without attributing to any of them a mock-piety 
which his poetry did not have. This achievement 
alone is enough to place Dr. Mims in the front rank 
of modern critics of literature and religion. 

Discerning readers will appreciate especially his 
ecstatic but tempered appraisal of Robert Browning. 
Here was a writer, he says, who “had something of 
the myriad-mindedness that Coleridge found in 
Shakespeare. He was a dramatist, not in his mastery 
of theatrical art nor in the use of dialogue, but in the 
mastery of his own art form, the dramatic monologue. 
In his hands it became the means of revealing the 
inner life and thought of a great variety of men and 
women of every conceivable type, from all the coun- 
tries of Europe, from almost every period of the 
world’s history. Here was thought in all its subtlest 
forms, passion in all its varied phases from the most 
earthly to the most divine, the will now failing to 
follow the behests of the spirit, now triumphing over 
defeat and misfortune and tragedy, and charging 
like the fighters of old through the mists of death.” — 
EARL MaRLATT. 


NELSON, L. E. Our Roving Bible. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 269 pages. 
$2.75. 

I had seen Our Roving Bible advertised and 
thought it to be a story of the way the distributors of 
the Bible had, particularly during the war, placed 
copies in the hands of men who have roved from the 
Aleutians to the Marianas and from Murmansk to 
the Cape of Good Hope. Such a report would have 
been interesting and encouraging, but it is, to those 
who know about such things, old hat. 

Not so this book. It deserves a better title, 
though I have not been able to improve it. The sub- 
title makes partial amends. A roving Bible promises 
little merriment; it might edify with sober statistics 
but hardly excite one’s risibles to inordinate 
laughter. This book, so decorously named, accom- 
plishes the latter as it relates less of the Bible’s 
travels about the earth than of the way in which it 
has led the makers of words, phrases, sentences, folk 
tales, verses, plays, songs, swear words, names, etc., 
in their cultural rovings through fourteen centuries. 

Here we have semantics reminding us of the evil 
_ origins of our minced oaths; here is the story of 
buffoons and solemn thespians borrowing from the 
Bible to help them make audiences laugh or weep. 
Here is told how the language, the tales, and the 
persona of this ageless book have been pirated by 
writers, romanticized by sentimentalists, worshiped 
by the superstitious, adored by the saintly, and 
appropriated—often without knowing it—by the 
sophisticated. 


I should describe it as scholarly, wholesome, con- 
vincing, and timely. It represents enormous research 
and patience; it treats the Book with deference that 
is free from flattery and with a casualness unspoiled 
by flippancy. The debt we owe its author is less, per- 
haps, than the debt he shows we owe the Bible; but, 
in having our bill for the Book drawn up and 
presented as he has done it, he has put us in debt to 
him to an extent we shall not easily compute.— 
Epwin McNEILL PoTeEat. 


NIEMOLLER, Martin. God Is My Fuehrer. New 
York: Philosophical Library and Alliance Book 
Corp., 1941. 294 pages. 

This book contains the last twenty-eight sermons 
preached by Martin Niemiller before his arrest and 
imprisonment in a concentration camp. In the 
Preface, Thomas Mann gives the historical setting 
and an appreciation of the man. The reader of these 
sermons feels the tense high drama of those months 
during which the toils of the Gestapo were drawing 
closer. As May passed into June, both the preacher 
and his audience felt that each sermon might be his 
last. Yet there was no trimming of his gospel, no 
yielding to the powers that were threatening the 
church. Every sermon reveals the ominous shadow 
of contemporary events but shines with the light 
that cannot be dimmed. 

Some of Niemiller’s theological premises we 
would not share; we might wish that he had a bit 
wider base for his resistance of the Nazi state than 
its interference with ecclesiastical procedure—but 
that does not alter the fact that we have here the 
clearest and most authentic voice of our time that 
declares Christianity’s independence of the religion 
of the state. Here is the modern version of the 
apostle’s testimony: “Whether it is right to hearken 
unto you rather than God, judge ye.” We who dwell 
in a land where the encroachment of Caesar and his 
nationalism upon man’s primary loyalty to God is 
less overt and more subtle than in Germany need to 
have our awareness of this tension made more acute. 
We need to feel the daring courage of those final 
words in Niemidller’s last sermon: “Our duty to- 
day .... is that we should be like the Apostles who, 
when a new embargo was laid upon their preaching, 
went forth and did not cease to preach the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the message of the Cross; ... . it is 
by this Word that our faith lives, our faith that is 
joy; and from this faith flows the joy that keeps us 
upright beneath the Cross and steadies us upon our 
feet.” 

We are grateful for Niemdller’s survival of the 
rigors of the concentration camp, but we realize that 
it was ignorance of that survival that lifted his 
courage to a heroic level and made his faith “more 
than conqueror.”—HAaroLD LEONARD BOWMAN. 
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Pirke Aboth: The Tractate “Fathers” from the 
Mishnah, Commonly Called “Sayings of the 
Fathers.” Edited with Introduction, translation, 
and commentary by R. TRAVERS HERFORD. 
New York: Jewish Institute of Religion, 1945. 
vii+176 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Herford is best known for his excellent works 
on Pharisaism. His book The Pharisees, which ap- 
peared in 1924, is the best treatment of the subject. 
It is but natural that the Mishnaic tractate Aboth 
should fascinate him. This compendium of sayings 
by the leading Pharisees, revealing the inner light of 
the movement, has formed the subject of his con- 
tinued study. He supplied the translation and com- 
mentary of the work in Charles’s Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha (Oxford, 1913). In 1925 he issued a 
completely re-worked edition of the tractate, supply- 
ing the Hebrew text, based on C. Taylor’s critical 
readings of Aboth and of the Munich MS of the Tal- 
mud, as well as an improved translation and a very 
helpful commentary. The favorable reception of the 
work led to the issuance of a second edition in 1930. 
The third edition, which has just appeared, is en- 
riched with a most instructive Introduction (pp. 1- 
15) in which the author sets forth the results of his 
further study of this classic of rabbinic literature. 

The fact that the author, himself a Christian, 
prepared this rabbinic text for the instruction and 
edification of Jewish readers makes this work all the 
more valuable for the Christian student, who will 
find in it many elements that will illuminate for him 
the pages of the New Testament. Dr. Herford has 
caught the spirit of the Sayings of the Fathers of the 
synagogue and of their unfailing appeal to the heart 
of the Jew and has produced a superb work.— 
SAMUEL S. CoHON. 


WILKE, Harowp. Greet ihe Man. Philadelphia: 
Christian Education Press, 1945. x+-218 pages. 
$1.50. 

Perhaps no man living is as well qualified as the 
author to write this book of advice to pastors, 
parents, wives and sweethearts, brothers and sisters, 
and all others who will meet and want to help the 
men wounded physically and emotionally in the war. 
He was born without arms, yet has lived a normal 
life, having learned to do practically everything for 
himself that is done by a person with arms, and was 
a successful pastor in a university town before the 
war. He has added to his professional training gradu- 
ate study in medical social work, psychology, and 
pastoral care at Chicago, Andover-Newton, and 
Harvard. But his greatest asset is that he has learned 
to absorb the emotional shocks of prying curiosity 


which is, perhaps, the gravest handicap that the 
wounded or disfigured veteran faces. For the past 
couple of years he has been working in selected mili- 
tary hospitals as a civilian chaplain. As Seward 
Hiltner says in a Foreword, his “presence on the 
wards has been of inspirational value to many men, 
but his main job is to help strengthen the courage 
and resourcefulness and adaptability which already 
rt His work is that of a Christian pastor 
with special gifts and training which make him 
uniquely valuable now.” 

All of us will have some contacts with these men 
who are bearing the bitter cost of war, and we shall 
help or hurt. A reading of Mr. Wilke’s book may 
enable us to help.—Cuar es T. HOLMAN. 


Wyon, Ottve. The School of Prayer. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1944. 160 pages. $1.50. 
Olive Wyon has written a mature and moving 

little book on the practice of prayer. It is a book 

that has no dates written over it and one that ten 
years from now will be as usable as it is today. It is 
filled with telling illustrations that are a tribute to 
her breadth of reading in the literature of devotion 
but even more to her understanding of the human 
spirit that in matters so close to the heart of things 
only stories and parables and pictures seem able to 

communicate. For communication in this area is a 

matter of moving the will and not alone of assisting 

the understanding which in most cases already 
knows infinitely more than it is prepared to practice. 

The chapters on the hindrances to prayer are full 
of practical suggestion, and the wise counsel on the 

way the Bible may be used in prayer is almost like a 

chapter out of the Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius. 

But the best section in the book is that with which 

it concludes, where the very heart of true prayer, 

namely, intercession, is faced squarely and is most 
impressively dealt with under the suggestive title of 

“Prayer and the Purpose of God.” Intercessory 

prayer must begin and end with the purpose of God. 

It must begin with it by getting into the stream and 

flow of God before attempting to lift up those to be 

prayed for. It must end with it by committing them 
at the close of the prayer to this stream and flow of 
the life of God. In her interpretation, intercessory 
prayer becomes, if one may be audacious enough to 
regard it so, a literal co-operation with the purpose 
of God for the person or the situation prayed for. 

This book renounces novelties and short cuts but 
gives plain tested bread that has nourished genera- 
tions of Christians. The readableness and brevity of 
this little book should insure it a wide reading.— 

Dovuc.as V. STEERE. 
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ALPENFELS, ETHEL J. Sense and Nonsense About 
Race. (“Study and Action Pamphlets on Race 
Relations.””) New York: Friendship Press, 1946. 
46 pages. $0.25. Selection for the Literature 
Program of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment. Distinguishes between race and culture. 

BARTELS, YOPE, and Maury, PHILIPPE. Messages 
from Europe. New York: Friendship Press, 1946. 
32 pages. $0.35. A first-hand account of the ex- 
periences and activities of Protestants in France 
and Holland during the war years. 

BavER, Lupwic. The Quest: The Story of the Shep- 
herds of Bethlehem. St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1945. 240 pages. $2.50. A novel. 

BELL, BERNARD IppINGs. God Is Not Dead. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1945. xvi+185 pages. 
$1.50. A discussion of the spiritual problems of 
our time. 

BOETTCHER, H. C. Instructor’s Manual for Luther's 
Small Catechism. St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1946. xxiv-+352 pages. $2.25. 

CHRISTIAN DEPUTATION TO JAPAN. The Return to 
Japan. New York: Friendship Press, 1946. 64 
pages. $0.25. An account of the visit of American 
Christian leaders to Japan. The visit was a re- 
sponse to an invitation by a Japanese deputation 
to America in 1941. 

CLARK, GLENN. The Way, the Truth and the Life. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. 178 pages. 
$1.50. How Jesus teaches us to pray. 

CralG, SAMUEL. Christianity Rightly Socalled. 525 
Locust St., Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Publishing Co., 1946. viii+270 pages. 
$2.00. Fundamentalistic. 

Davipson, C. Out of Endless Yearnings. New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co., 1946. 198 pages. $2.75. The 
life story of Israel Davidson, Jewish scholar and 
teacher, written by his widow. 

Emricn, RicHarp S. Earth Might Be Fair. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1945. x-++112 pages. $1.50. 
The Presiding Bishop’s (Episcopal) “book for 
Lent” in 1946. 

FINEGAN, JACK. Book of Student Prayers. New York: 
Association Press, 1946. $1.50. Over two hundred 
brief prayers written by a college chaplain for 
student worship. 

GABRIEL, RALPH H. Spiritual Origins of American 
Culture. (“Hazen Pamphlets,” No. 14.) Haddam, 
Conn., 1945. 17 pages. $0.10. What are the roots 
of American democracy? 

GEIsEMAN, O. A. Make Yours a Happy Marriage. St. 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1946. ix+74 
pages. $1.00. Counsel on the problems of “those 
already married.” 

Hopwoon, P. G. S. Pointed Story Sermons for Young 
Folks. New York: Fleming H. Revell, 1946. 127 
pages. $1.50. 
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KATES, FREDERICK WARD. The Height of Life: 
Meditations on the Seven Last Words. Louisville, 
Ky.: Cloister Press, 1946. 59 pages. $0.40. In the 
spirit of Brent, Atkins, and Temple. 

KLemMAN, Max (ed.). Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1946. xvi+256 
pages. $3.00. “The tribute of the Synagogue” to 
the late President. Memorial addresses, prayers, 
and copies of messages from the White House to 
the Jewish community. 

Lunn, ARNOLD. The Third Day. Westminister, Md.: 
Newman Bookshop, 1946. xlii+177. $2.75. A 
discussion of the historical foundations for the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection, by a dis- 
tinguished Roman Catholic layman. 

McCuttocu, MARGARET. Know—Then Act. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1946. 48 pages. $0.25. 
“Study and Action Pamphlets on Race Rela- 
tions.” 

MalIER, WALTER A. Jesus Christ Our Hope. St. 
Louis: Concordia Publishing Co., 1946. 289 
pages. $1.75. Radio sermons and addresses by 
the best-known preacher of Missouri Synod 
Lutheranism. 

Mays, BENJAMIN E. Seeking To Be Christian in Race | 
Relations. New York: Friendship Press, 1946. 48 7 
pages. $0.25. “Study and Action Pamphlets on 
Race Relations.” 

Morpecal, C. A. BEN. A Layman Looks at the Bible. ~ 
New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1946. x-+-141 
pages. $2.00. a 

NIKHILANANDA (Swami). Selfknowledge. New York: 7 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, 1946. xv+ 
228 pages. An English translation of Sanskrit 
Vedanta writings attributed to Sankaracharya. ~ 
Introduction and commentary. 

NYGAARD, NorMAN E. (ed.). Strength for ihe Day. — 
New York: Fleming H. Revell, 1945. $1.00. 
Meditations and prayers for each day of the year | 
by Christian leaders of Britain and America. 

Pace, Krry. The Light Is Still Shining in the Dark- 
ness. La Habra, Calif., 1946. 125 pages. $0.50. A 
collection of worship services. : 

Parker, Eric. A Book of Comfort. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1945. 319 pages. An anthology of | 
poetic and prose selections with sympathy and | 
consolation as central themes. 

Pessin, DEBORAH. The Aleph-Bet Story Book. New 7 
York: Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1946. xii+176 pages. $1.50. A delightful alphabet 
(Hebrew) story-book for children. 

Porter, Davin R. The Life Work of George Irving. 
New York: Association Press, 1945. viii++-146 
pages. $1.50. 

ROSENBERG, J. MITCHELL. The Story of Zionism. 
New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1946. 272 
pages. $2.50. The history of the Zionist move- 
ment by one of its supporters in America. 








